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Mor»l RoAsonlngi A Critical Study 

ViTith spooial reference to C*L» Stevenson, S.£* Toulmln, 

R*Mt Hare and K« Baler, 

The present work alms at studying the nature of moral reasoning. 
Though the problem of moral reasoning has Interested and pusaled 
philosophers, beginning with Aristotle, yet, never before has it 
aroused such vehement discussion as In tike present century* A group 
of philosophers, led by A, J» Ayer, R, Carnap and some others, deny 
the legitimacy of what is called moral reasoning* In accordance with 
their analyses of moral language, they regard ethical utterances as 
mere eapressions of emotions and feelings* Ths obvious consequence 
of accepting their analyses, is the denial of reasons In ethics, the 
dental of any kind ol moral argumentation whatsoever* But there Is no 
longer any need to argue against their analyses, since such analyses 
are now matters of history. Almost all ethical theorists now recog* 
nlse the existence of moral arguments. The questions that loom 
large now are the foUowingt Whether moral reasoning can be described 
in terms ol formal logic or does it possess a peculiar pattern of Us 



own? What exactly la the retationahip between the premlaea and the 
conclualon of an ethical argument? 

Studying the nature of the reasona that may be adduced in aupport 
of or agalnat any ethical judgment* an attempt will be made in the 
present dlaaertatlon to find answers to these questions* 1 must hasten 
to add that the approach (In the work) being that of a student and not a 
system- builder* no effort will be made at formulating an entirely new 
theory regarding the nature of moral argumentation. In this sense it 
Is a second-order Inquiry - a talk about the talks about the nature of 
moral reasoning* The scope of the dissertation* therefore, will be 
confined to a critical examination of some of the representative theories 
in the field, namely, those of Stevenson, Toulmtn, Hare and Baler* The 
motivation behind the choice of these particular thinkers has been the 
striking similarities and dtssimUarltles, In their theories, On crucial 
points* 

Though a Positivist, Stevenson^s views are significantly different 
from, the general positivistic position. Along with the Positivists he 
regards moral Judgments as emotive, but, does not deny the posslblUty 
of reasoning in ethics* Reasoning, in ethics, occurs whenever there 
is a need to resolve ethical disagreement, which involves, primarily, 
a disagreement in attitudes* A conclusion, an ethical judgment 
Inferred from factual premises in the course of moral reasoning - but» 



th« inference* for Sfceveneon, i» not deductive. It is psychological, 
not logical. The analysis falls in so far as U falls to give an adequate 
criterion to distinguish between sound and unsound arguments* good 
and bad reasons. 

The picture is not any better even In the case of those who 
regard the inference (In an ethical argument) as deductive in nature* 
namely* Hare and Baler. Hare adopts the Aristotelian syllogistic 
model (to explain die nature of moral reasoning) and Baler* a cognl- 
tlvlst unlike Hare* maintains that moral reasoning too is deductive* 
The major drawback in theh views is that the element of decision* so 
crucial in moral reasoning* is left unexplained and unaccounted for* 
adequately. Informal or scientific arguments decision plays no part* 
thus enabling the premises to entail the conclusions of such arguments* 
It is different in case of ethical arguments. 

Toulmin and Baler belong to the same school* but Toulmin 
stands nearer Stevenson on the issue of the deduct! vity of ethical 
arguments* For him* an ethical judgment is inferred from factual 
premUest hut the Inference is non«analytlc* non- deductive* 

This dissertation Is divided into six chapters* The first chapter 
briefly states the problem and cursorily surveys the various solutions 
offered* The second* third, fourth and filth chapters contain critical 
analyses of the views of Stevenson* Toulmin* Hare and Baler* in that 
order* In the sixth chapter conclusions are drawn* 
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with regard to the Cheoilee o£ the thinker e nnder examination* 
the approach hae been* aliivaya one of a eympa^etlc Interpretation 
followed by criticism* centering mainly around their success (or 
failure) in explicating the logic of moral reasoning. The persistent 
question asked has been: Whether or not* the theory provides an 
adequate theory of moral decisions and justification? 

The view that X put forward and defend* has close resemblance 
to that of Toulmln. 
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CHAPTER FIRST 


INTRODUCTION 

ThU dtaisertfttloxi ie a ntudy ot tho logic oif mox'Al argumeiita.- 
tlotti Tlm« and again etihiciato hav« baen confronted with the problem 
of explicating the nature of moral reasoning. Aristotle, perhaps, 
was the first to have given a serious thought to this subject. How- 
ever, never before In the history of ethics has this topic Inspired as 
much discussion as it has In the present century. A look into the 
metaethlcal literature of the last twentyflve or thirty years reveals 
the tremendous Interest this topic has aroused amongst ethical 
theorists* The problem that has been worrying them Isc Whether 
ethical reasoning can be described in terms of deductive or Inductive 
logic, or, whether it is very difiterent from both and has a mode of 
its own? How doss one defend an ethical judgment when it ts challenged? 
What is the relationship between the premises and the ooncjbasien of 
an ethical argument? Another <iu»stlon closely connected to these Is: 

Can an ethical judgment be deduced from non-efhleal premises? 

Aristotle conceived of moral reasoning as involving 'deliberation* 

I 

- which is "about the things to be done by the agent himself.'* 

1. Ariitotlej Etihios Ntoomachef t translated by W.D. Rosst Onford. 
University Press, 1919, 11121* 30, 
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Delibetatlon# in l&ie 8ch«m«i« yaqulved in oxdev to i^etormina how 
coi’tnin 0ndi in to be achieved. He eayeit 

. , • (they) aeeume the end nnd coneideir how and by what 
meane it le to be attalnedi and if It eeema to be i^rodaced by several 
meanai they conetder by which it la moat eaaily and beat produced; 
while U it la achieved by one only they consider how it will be achieved 
by this and by what meana ^ia will be achieved* till they come to the 
Hrat cause* which In the ordeir oi discovery is last. * . . And it we 
come on an impossibiUty we give up the search* * . • But it a thing 
appears possible we try to do it. . • . The subject ot investigation 
is sometimes the instruments* sometimes the use ot them; and 
similarly in the other caaea •* sometimes the means* sometimes 
the mode ot using it or the means ot bringing tt about. ^ 

Deliberation consists ot a series ot practical syllogisms, 

That la to say* moral reasoning* according to Aristotle* la syllogistic 
in character, The starting point in this series la the specitieation ot 
a certain end* whereas the conclusion is an action to be done by the 
agent so as to realise the given end. The other premiss ot the syllo* 
glsm provides a connecting link between the specified end and the 
action to be done* This connection la estabUshed In terms ot the 
means « end relationship obtainittg between the apecltled end or the 
major premise and* the conclusion or the action to be done. The 
practical syllogism as envisaged by Aristotle has* thus* only a 
limited application. It li conlined to selecting ade<iuate means for 
the attainment ol a certain end.. However* all ethical situations in 
which one has to make a choice and eneroise one's dealslon are 
not cd this sort. We deliberate not only in selecting a mesne to an 
end but aleo when we make decisions about the end,^ And the process ol 


a. Ibid* , iiia^ i0*«au 



choosing is not as simple and stralght-lorward as Aristotle seems 
to think* 
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Modern ethlclsts have become Increasingly aware of the 
complexities involved in making a moral choice or decision* Con- 
sequently they have presented different, sometimes diametrically 
opposed theories about the nature of moral reasoning* 

There is a group of t^ilosophers led by Ayer* Carnap and 
some others who deny the legitimacy of what is called moral reasonx 
Ing* Their analyses of moral language lead them to dxis conclusion* 
They maintain that ethical language is purely emotive* JCthlcal 
utterances, for them, are mere expressions of feelings and emotions, 
likes, dislikes, wishes, desires, exclamations etc* Their "analysis 
of knowledge has made a congltive ethics impossible* 

However, the logical positivists are not concsrned directly 
with ethical expressions* Their primary interest is to devise a 
orltsrion of cognitive meaningfulness of empirical statements. Hon- 
cognitivism Is, however, a consequence of their analysis of empiri- 
cal statements* They seem to be thinking that since empirical state- 
ments are amenable to a criterion of significance to which ethical 
Judgments are not, the latter cannot be said to have factual or cogni- 
tive meaning* Rather, they can at meat have only emotive meaning. 
And, since truth value predicates are applicable enly to analytic and 

e wn > w ti.iFliw" e i i isi i iMeKWif e >s<s wn iisiii H ii i eswew»iw»*eiw i iS ( i Hi s^im f iiiisi n siiii i ieii M iwsiiixii n iiiiWiiiewei e ei ■■ e i si i>pm nw m i r n iMiiieeM 

3* Hans Relohenbach) The Rise of Scientific Philosothv t University of 
California Frees) 199l{ p* 277* 


i 
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empiriottl stat«ment9» ethical utterances cannot he regarded as 
either true or false* 

Thus, they assign to moral predicates non-cognltlve liinc'' 
tlons like those of aspressing or evoking feelings, emotions, Ukes, 
dislikes, etc. They classify all meaningful expressions into 
<a) analytic, and (b) synthetic* It is obvious that ethical utterances 
are not analytic, since they are not tautologous* The only alter- 
native left is to account for them in terms of synthetlclty * But, 
ethical utterances , however, cannot be accommodated In the fold 
of synthetic (empirical) statements since they do not satisfy their 
criterion of factual meanlngfulnsss* An expression, in their schema, 
would be synthetic if and only If it is verifiable. An expression 
would be verifiable if and only If It describes an actual or possible 
empirical fact* ICthical expressions donot describe any such fact* 
Therefore, they cannot be regarded as expressing synthetic luroposl- 
tlons* Consequently, they are not empirically verifiable, and there** 
fore, cannot be either true or false* 

The Jhllura to account for ethical expressions In terms of 
the veriliablUty criterion, thus, leaves open to them only two 
alternatives, namely, either to deny any meaning** content to them 
and hold that they are meaninsless* Or to assign to them a kind of 
meaning different from factual meaning. The positivists choose 
the tatter alternative, and regard moral predicates as having only 
emotive meaning* Ayer writes in his tansnase Truth and l 4 >at«t 
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The presence of an ethical symbol adds nothing to Its factual 
content. Thusi if X say to someone, "You acted wrongtyi in stealing 
that money,'' 1 am not stating anything more than if 1 had simply said, 

"You stole that money. " Xn adding that this action is wrong, I am 
not making any further statement about it* I am simply evincing my 
moral disapproval of It. It is as if X had said, "You stole that money, "In 
a peculiar tone of horror, or written It with the addition of some special 
exclamation marks. The tone or exclamationt!>:n mark adds nothiipg to the 
literal meaning of the sentence. Xt merely serves to show that the expres- 
sion of It is attended by certain feelings in the speaker,^ 

Almost all the early positivists have this approach to ethics* For 
them, ethical judgments, which are unverifiable, only pretend to be 
assertive. They attribute this pretension of ethical language to the 
grammatical structure of ethical utterances* It is because of their 
being in the indicative or declarativp mood that people are misled to 
regarding them as propositions making empirical assertions, and, there- 
lore, as true or false* 

If such an analysis of moral language Is accepted, then obviously 
there cannot be, strictly speaking, reasons in ethics* In the positivists' 
scheme, "every attempt to porsuade people that something is good 
(or bad)* « * depends upon the art of rousing feelings not upon an 
appeal to evidence*"^ On such a view U two people differ about values, 
"there is not a disagreement as to any kind of truth, but a difference 
of taste* 


4. 1^, p. 107. 

5. Cf. Carnap! IPhUosoPhy and Logical Svntaxi l*oadon Kegan Paul, Trench 
Trubner and Co. Ltd. ! X938| p* SB* 

6. Bertrand Bussell! Religion ant^ Science ! Oxford University Preset 
loss edition! p. 335* 

f PP* 337—38. 
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Th«i'e cannot bo a legitimate avgument about tll£ferencea of taate. If the 
logical PoaitlvletGi are aakenl to account for moral reasoning* they would 
do so on the lines on wMch tluiy analyse ethloal Judgments •, IS^thlcal 
Judgments are not actually factual* though they appear to be so* Similarly* 
moral arguments are not bonafide arguments* They are only apparently 
so* 

However* such an extreme emotive theory about ethical language 
has become extinct<i tt is now mostly a matter of history* Modern analysts 
point out that even If ethical language Is considered to be noti«aognUive In 
character* this does not rule out the possibility of moral reasoning. 

The present study* however* is not a study of ethical language* The 
flues Hon* whether ethical language is cognitive or non- cognitive though 
important* will not ooncsrn me here except in so far as it is relevant to 
the discussion of the nature of moral reasoning* Cognitivism* briefly 
stated* regards that the primary function of ethical expressions is to 
communicate Information* Hon- cognitivism* on the olher hand* maintains 
that ethical utterances donot primarily communicate informatton* Anther* 
their primary function is to do something else* l.e** to evoke feelings 
and emotionst to prescribe something} or to persuade someone to do 
something etc* Theories of moral reasoning can also be classified and 
studied on the above pattern. If ethicai utterances are regarded os factually 
informative* then ethical disagreement can be completely resolved by 
the use of factual reasons. 3uch a position* 1 shall call 
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cognitivUtlc and Ita opposite non- cognitivistic. According to the 
non* cognitivistic theories, on the other hand, no amount offactual 
Infoimation can completely resolve ethical disagreement. The 
cognitivistic theories can further be subdivided into, firstly, those 
theories which consider ethical reasoning as deductive in nature and, 
secondly, those which regard it as n on-deductive. The non- cognitivistic 
theories can also be subdivided in the same way. In what follows, I shall 
briefly present a rough survey of some Important theories on this subjeb 

Intultiontsts, for instance, donot doubt the cognltivity of moral 
language. They, however, think that basic moral principles cannot be 
proved to be either true or false. Q. £« Moore, an intuitlonlst, holds 
that there are two kinds of moral judgments which are arrived at by 
giving answers to two different kinds of questions i (a) What kinds of 
things ought to exist for their own sake? and (b) What conduct is a good 
means of attaining something which ought to exist for its own sake? 

He says: 

They (ethical judgments) either assert that this unique property 
(good) does always attach to the things in questlont or else, they may 
assert only that the thing In question is a course or necessary condition 
lor the existence Of other thingB to which this unique property does attacli 

An ethical judgment about the things which ought to exist for 
their own sake cannot be proved or disproved* "It becomes plain," 
he writes, "that for answers to the first question, no relevant evidence 
whatever can he adduced,"^ In fsvour or against. 

i* g^facIpia^SM^ Cs^rldge Univw^^ PressT ^ 

reprint 1965, p* 21* ' 

9. Principia Ethtca, preface p. vlll* 
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Judgments of lutrln«tG value* thue^ cannot be proved to be 
true on the ground that they are given in some peculiar mode of 
cognition becauBe any cognition is equally capable ol providing true 
as well as false propositions* Such judgments are what he calls 
'Intuitions*’ 'Xhus* on an intulUonlst theory (of Moore*s type) no 
reasoning Is possible about judgments of this hind* However* one 
can argue about the truth or falsity of judgments which constitute 
answers to the second question* namely* 'what conduct is a good 
means ol attaining something which ought to exist for its own sake?' 
Unfortunately* Moore has not talked in any detail about ths nature of 
reasoning even with regard to judgments of this kind* From whatever 
ha says in the preface of Pyiocipia Fthif a It appears (hat he would 
accept a syllogistic model of reasoning in which the major premise 
would be a judgment of the first kind and the minor premiee a pxopo’* 
sition stating a causal truth about the oonsequenee of the action in 
question* Xn other words* the minor premise provides a causal link 
betwean ths major premise and the conclusion. He says t 

* 4 « the kind of evidence, which Is both necessary and 
alone relevant to such proof and disproof* is capable of exact definition. 
Such evidence must eenlain propesitloni of two kinds only: it must 
consist* in the first place* of truths* with regard to the results of the 
action in question of oausal truths but it must also eontaln ethical 
truths ol our first or self evident clast. 

Furthermore* for Moore the primary concern In ethical r«a> 
soniug is not to proeur e agreement* but the establishment of the truth 
or falsity of a judgment of the second type* 
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Ther« «r« otli«air thlnl^eir^ Uk« St«|>h«n tToulmln &nd 

Hampi»hiT0 who ntudy mov«.l languftga fvom the (Stand phint ot *good 
reaeone'* They donot deny the logical relationship between a moral 
judgment and Its eupportlng reasons but certainly reject the claim 
that moral reasoning ia deductive* According to them moral reason- 

t 

ing has Its own logic. 

Mon - oognitlvists either d«aiy that we can have logically 
genuine ethical argum«nta» or* hold that (hey are always liable to 
break down, sinoe their validity depends upon the acceptance ot a 
certain moral system* Any valid ethical argument is valid with in 
the framework oi a oertaln moral system oi which the given argu- 
ment constitutes a part* 

Stevenson, for Initanee, contends that though moral reason- 
ing is possible, it ia entirely different from fhotual reasoning* Moral 
reasoning is not logical} it is psychological in character. The purpose 
of a factual argument is to establish the truth or falsity of a certain 
£i.etual statement, whereas in the case of moril arguments die purpose 
is to procure agreement* Therefore, justiiying a moral Judgment, 
according to him, means succeeding la inHueaoing the attitude Of the 
opponent] hence any reason is a good reason to support a moral judg- 
ment, If it succeeds in Inftuenotng the attitudo of the heg^rer* Stevenson's 
working models, formulated in Ethics and lanufoage. express a particu- 
lar view whtOh h« holds about the nature and purpose of moral Judgment* 
It is his theory of moral language which leads him to deny the logical 
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character oi moral reasoning. And, since there is no logloaL rela** 
tion between a moral judgment and Us Bup|>orting reasons, it is 
natural for him not to assign vaUdlty or invalidity to othioal argu-* 
meats and truth and Ihlaity to moral Judgments « Wa shall, however, 
have occasion to return ter him and dUcuss his views in detail in 
chapter Second. 

There are, as we said earlier, other non-'OognltivUts who 
donot deny the applioabUity of logical terms like Urue* and *false* 
to moral Judgments, and 'valid* and 'invalid* to moral arguments, 
but hold that in any moral argument, if it is to be valid, the use of 
certain general or universal moral principle as a premise, Is 
necessary. When somebody passes a moral Judgment, he assumes a 
general moral principle which 'entails* that Judgment* Hare, for 
eacampts, holds that in a genuins moral argument tiiere is always 
an impllolt general moral Judgment ligurlng as the major premiss* 
Thls« together with a true statement about dm relevant non-moral 
oharnetsvlitlcs of the case under conaldsratton* which constitutes 
the minor premlso, antails a moral Judgment which ocouvs as the 
conclusion of the argument, This nsiceisity of ineluding a general 
moral principle aa die major premise stems irom his allegiaiioe to 
die view that It is impossible to derive a moral Judgment from purely 
non moral premises* 

These thinkers who hold thgt an sthtcal Judgment cannot be 
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logically Inlawed firom factual ptremiiC 9 Invariably refer to Hume^^ 
for having ahown the ImpoaslbUlty of inferring 'oug^t' statementa 
from Ha* etatement»i Such an approach to moral reasoning assumes 
that if moral arguments are genuine* they must be deductive in form 
and that in every deductive argument* If it is to be valid, the relation- 
ship between the premises and the conclusion must be that of *entalU 
ment'. In other words* the presence of the entatlment relation 
between premises and conclusion Is included in the very definition of 
a deductive argument* This seems to be the reason why two extreme 
standpoints are taken by non-cognitivietst that moral arguments are 


11, The particular passage* from Hume*s Treatise* referred to by 
such thinkers runs at follows* 

In every system of morality* which 1 have hitherto met with* X 
have always remarked* that the author proceeds for sometime 
in the ordinary way of reasoning* and estabUshei the being of 
a Ood* or makes observations concerning human aHairsi when 
of a sudden X am eurprised to find that instead of ihe usual 
copulations of prepositions* ig* and iif nu^t* X meet with no 
'proposition that is not oonnectid with an^gg^ or an epaht not* 
This change is Imperoeptlblej but is* however* of the least 
consfguence* For this , fmght or op^ht^not * empresses some new 
rotation or aitfinmatlon* *tis necessary m It should he observed 
and explain'd;! and at the same time that a reason should he given* 
for What seems aiWgothor inconoeivahle* how dtis new rela^on 
can he deduction from others* which are entirety diJtferent from 
it. But as authors do net commonly use this precaution* X shall 
presume to recommend it to the readers; and am persuaded that 
this small attention wou*d subvert all the vulgar systems of 
morality* and let us see* that the distinction of vie# and virtue 
is not founded merely an the relatiens of ohjeots nor Is perceived 
hy reason. 

A Tireatise of Humait Wa^e * Book lit* FartX* SeetionX* 

(L, A* ioihy " 'llgge edition* dxford* Clarendon Press) pp*4d9-?0. 
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not elUier logically genuine, ov that a moral judgment is entailed 
by the premises of the argument of which it is the conclusion. 

There are certain thinkers who argue that Hume has been 
misunderstood by modern thinkers in this respect* Professor 
McIntyre, for snample, In his article "Hume on 'Is' and 'Ought*,*' 
( PhttoBophical Review , Vol. LXVIU 1959) tries to show that Hume 
Is raising onjly a skeptical doubt as to how moral rules can be 
inferred from factual statements but never denies this. McIntyre 
goes to the extent of saying that in the rest of the Book Ut of the 
Treatise Hume tries to provide an answer to this very question. 
However, whether Hume has been correctly understood or not 
and, whether what McIntyre says is correct or incorrect Is a different 
question. There is no doubt that this oft quoted passage from Hume 
has exerted considerable influence on modern writers, 

X*or instance, Moore constructed an argument against the 
naturalists and accused them of committing the naturalistic fallacy. 
His argument was that good Is a non<> natural simple quality* 


12. Karl Popper writes, "Perhaps the simplest and most Important 
point about ethics is purely logical* I mean the ImpossibUity (Sic) 
no tautological ethical rules *> imperatives) principles of poUcyi 
aims) or however we may describe them from statements of facts. 

Only if this fundamental logical position la realised can we begin to for- 
mulattt the real problem of moral philosophy and to appreciate their 
difficulty, "(Aristotelian Society JPyoceedinp, Snpp, Vol. XXUi 1948) 
p, 154), Professor Howell-Smith, similarly, thinks that ths infer anco 
from non-evaluatlve premises to evaluative conelusion "must be illegi- 
timate reasoning, since the eonoluslon of an argument can contain 
nothing which is not in the premiess» and there are non 'oughts' in the 
premises" JUondon, 1954) p, $9), 
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Therelore, it cannot be defined in terme of nntuirnl pyopertlesi to do 
00 ia to Qommlt the natnvaliettc fallacy. Moore*e naturalistic fallacy 
ia» in a way* a modified version of Hume's denial of the poaelbllity of 
deriving 'ount^t* from 'la' etatemente. Am Professor Prior sums up: 

*' We have seen that the elatm to Infer significant ethical propositions 
from definitions of ethical terms » which appears to constitute the 
essence of what Professor Moore calls the naturalistic fallacy# is 
a special case of a more general fallacious claim# namely# the claim 
to deduce ethical propositions from ones which are admitted to be 
non^ethleal*"^^ 

*rhere are# however# some thinkers who try to controvert 
the claim that an evhluatlve Judgm^t cannot he derived from non 
evaluative premises# Baler# for Instance# builds up a whole system 
and tries to show not only that a moral Judgment is derived from 
fkctual premises but insists that the relationship between the conclu- 
sion and premises in a moral argument is that of entailment# 


15# A# H# Friorj the., Basis o^ mksi Onfordi The 

Clarendon Preisi 1949) p# 911* 

14* SeoB# Q* Brown's '*Evaluativo 3htferenco'^ Philos otrihv* The 
I jrowrnal of Boynl Inititttte of Philosophy <VoL 3CK3f Ko# 114# 
1949). Also Max Black's# "The Cap between 'ts* and 'Should* "i 
Philosoidiieal Review (Vol. ILXXnti 1964) and John R* Bearlo's 
'^How to derive Wg^t' from 'Is' "* Phil# Review (Pol. IdCXm# 
1944. 
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In thn piresent dissertationj my ooncevxi la to «tudy the 
nature of reaeone which rmy be given for or againet any ethical 
judgment* It la important In this connection to delimit the scope 
of the diaeertatlon* I'lrht of all, I muet admit that 1 make no 
attempt at formulating a new theory regarding the nature Of 
moral argumentation* My approach here i» that of a student and 
not of a system builder* In thla sense, it i» a second order enquiry 
- a talk about the talks about ihe nature of moral reasoning. 1 
shall, therefore, confine myself to a critical examination of som o 
of the Important theories on the subject, t shall, in this connection, 
consider the views of Stpvenion, Toulmin, Hare and Baler* 

Stevenson belongs to the positivistic tradition, hnt his views 
are significantly different from the general positivistic position* He 
regards moral judgments as emotive in meaning but does not deny 
their significance as other positivists like Ayer and Carnap do. 
Consequently, he does not deny the possibility of reasoning in ethics 
but holds that it Is non^logieal* According to him a moral judgment 
is Inferred from factual premises* but the inference is not Logical 
but paychologIcaL ^tei^en IToalmin, on the other hand* agrees with 
IStevenson that the nature of moral reasoning is not deductive, but 
disagrees with him when he says that a moral Judgment can be 
logically inferred from ihotual premises* He rejects the adequacy 
of the deductive model to aecouni for the naturo of morid reasoning, 
yet he malntaine that it is logical in character. Hare, thou|^ a 
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non- cognitivist Uk« Stovonnon* contends » on contra. that 
moral roAsonlng io not only deduotivo In nature but also that n 
moral judgment la "ontalled" by the premia e« of an argument* 

He oonforme to Hume*a law that an evaluative judgment cannot 

be inferred from non evaluative premleea* Hence* he hold* 

/ 

that in an ethical argument the major premie e te alwaye a uni- 
versal moral rule* Hie aualysig of moral reasoning 1« very close 
to that of Aristotle* Contrary to Hare's analysis* Baier holds that 
a moral judgment is inferred from factual premises and the Infe- 
rence is itriotly deductive. The relatioicihlp between premises 
and the conclusion in an ethical argument* according to him* Is 
that of entailment. 

In ehapter second* third * fourth and fifth* 1 shall discuss 

I 

the views Of Stevenson* Toulmln* Hare atad Baler respectively* 

In the concluding chapter* I shall try to formulate my own views* 
The thinkers selected for the present study are representative of 
the major trends in modern ediical thought in the last three 
decades* This does not* however* mean d»at X under-estimate 
the work of others. The main reason for selecting these thinkers 
is the striking similarities and dlislmilarilles on Important issues 
In their views. 

My approach would be* first to inpllcato and interpret 
their theofies and then to assess how far they are successful In 
their attempt to enplleate the lo|||le of moral reasoning* 
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The n«ed o£ r^^Bonlng in ethlcB oithev when one 

hfts to meke «> <ieci»ion» ot when one haci to Justify' a decision. 
Reaching a deoielon and Justifying a decision ave not the same. 
The need o£ justllication ol a moiral Judgment avlsea when It in 
chaUenged. Thus, a demand lor the Justification of a moral 
Judgment le the demand £i>t showing the legitimacy of the grounds 
on which it has been made. Therefore, to determine whether or 
not the ethicists under consideration eucceed in formulating an 
adw|uate account of moral reasoning, the main <|uetttlon with 
which 1 shall be concerned is: whether or not they {provide an 
>/' adw^uate theory of moral decisions and juitUlcatton* 



CHAPTER SECOHC 


Th« P AppgOftcdt to Moral Ar^pjanentt 

In ehnptor iirnt, it mentioned thnt Stevennon regntde 
the afotettoiuihip hetweAn pyemtaee and conclualon in moral reaaon- 
Ing a« paychologioal in aharaotar and not logical* Hie main conten*- 
tion ie that the moat important and fundamental Aincti<m of an ethical 
utterance i« emotivei that it eaqpreeaee the attitude of the apeaker 
and poaeeaaee an imperatival force to effect a dealred change In 
the attitude of the hearer* H«nce» whatever reaaono are given in 
an ethical argument* they are enpeeted to perform the Idnetlon of 
altering the attitude of the hearer* Reacona dcmot directly effect a 
change in the attitude* Inatead they dhrectty work on the hearer* e 
bellefa and by effecting a change in the belief e* they direct hie 
attitude* It followe then that in a moral argvunent reaeona are not 
directly related with the conoluelon* When eomeone aayo* "X le 
good'* and offeri B aa a reaaen to auppert hla judgment* the objective 
olll to neither to eatabitah nor to aboUah tho deacrlptive contont of 
die judgment* R to given to atrengthea the emotive force of the 
judgment and hence to faetlitate the evokation of the relevant attitude 
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In wtth to "X* Httncn an^r reason given in aupport 

oi the jadgment would be a good reaaon if It aucoeede in arousing 
an appropriate attitude. This would mean that the relationship 
between an ethical judgment and lt« supporting veaeone 1# different 
from the sort of relationship that holds between a non « evaluative 
atatement and its eupporttng reasons. Xn the former the reasons are 
psychologically related to the conoluslon, whereas in the latter they 
are logically related. 

ta |!thlcit and Language. (l944) . his disousslon centres mainly 
around two problems} (a) the meaning of ethical termSi and (b) the 
methods by which we support an ethical Judgment* His views on the 
second are closely related with what he has to say regarding the 
Hrst. Therefore it Is important to review his theory of the meaning 
of eUdcal terms. 

Stevanson initiates the discusilon with an analysis of ethical 
agreement and disagreement* He chooses this indirect way of approadh- 
ing the problem because a correct understanding of the nature of ethi- 
cal agreement and disagreement* he thinks* will enable us to* "obtain 
a general understanding of what constitutes a normative problemt and 
our study of terms and methods* which must sKplatn how this kind of 
problem becomes articulate and how it t| open tA argumeat or inquiry* 
wUl properly be oriented."^ 

II ni i j ii s iQ t <iee n i»s nmM iw i i n inS»> wui ieS i 

, jitillffltiltfl. * WU University Frees* iW4) p. t 
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One oJt the most Impottitnt diatlncticma in thli connection 
ie the distinction between agreement and diaagreement In beUof 
and in attitude. By disagreement in bellel he meana the kind of 
disagreement that occurs In science, historyi or biography, 
where one person believes in a proposition 'p* and another in 
^not^p'* ( or some other proposition which is incompatible with 
'p'). tn such a case the two are said to hold opposite beliefs. 

On the other hand, disagreement in attitude arises from the oppo- 
sition of purposes. aspirations, preferences and desires, etc*, 
entertained by the disagreeing parties. He defines disagreement 
in attitude as follows i 

Two men will be said to disagree in attitude when diey 
have opposed attitudes to the same subject - one approving of it. 
for instance, and the oi&er disapproving of U - and when atleast 
one of them has a motive for altering or calling into question the 
attitude of the other. ^ 

Hence, the distinction that Stevenson maintains between 
disagreemsnt in bslief and in attituds consists in the fact that 
in the former aae Is ceneerned witih establishing or questioiiing 
the truth of a eartaln prepooition. whereas In the latter one is 
concerned with hoVr a thing in question is to be favoured or dis- 
favoured. 

Disagreement in belief involves formal controdtetlon* whereas 
disagreoment in attitude involves a psychological opposition between 
attltudee because an attitude for Stevenson Is a< ^’gompHoatod 

ill. ^ |P|9|ld'<y. ' ip. " iliii"' ' ~ Ili 'r-rr ii-i -rr ill - ■ 'f f i' -i. - i r. r--i ¥. j- i.. 
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coAirnictiou of dUpo«itl02)al px-opovtles • marked by stimuli 
and responsos which ireUto to hindevltig; ox assisting whatever 
it is that is caUsd the ''object'* of the attitude*"^ 

As regards the relationship between belief and attitude» 
Steveneon is of ttie view that it is always factual and nevar logical* 
One may- disagree with somebody In belief without disagreeing in 
attitude* Attitudes accompanied by incompatible beliefs need not 
themselves be incompatible and vloe»versa* One may dlaagree 
in attitude without disagreeing In belief* As for example i A and 
B might both believe that buU<» fighting is a dangerous game* but 
A may have a favourable attitude towards it* and B an unfavourable 
one* This does not* however* mean that both of them are mutually 
exclusive) 

It is by no means the ease that every argument represents 
one sort el disagreement to the exclusion of the other* There is 
often disagreement of both sorts* This is to say little more than 
that our beliefs and attitudes must net be eompartmentallsed* Our 
attitudes* * * • » often affect our beliefs* net only by causing us 
to indulge in wishful thinking* but also by leading us to deyelop 
and cheek such beliefs as point out the means of getting what we want. 
And eonverselyf our beltefs often affect our attitudes) lor we may 
alter our form of approval of something when we change our beliela 
about its nature* The eausal eonnectlon between beliefs and attitudes 
is usually not only Intimate but reelproeal* ^ 

Btbical disagreement Is dual in charaeter* It ie the eentral 
feature of Stevenson^e thesis that ethical agreement and disagreement 


$. 1^.* p. bO. 


d* t p* ® * 
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ftlmoot always involves agreement or dleagreementt aa the case 
may be» in attitude aa well as in belie£> *'When ethical issues 
become controveralalf they Involve disagreement that is of dual 
nature* There is almost inevitably disagreement In belief, but there 
Is also disagreement In attitude,"^ {formally, our beliefs do have 
some bearing on our opinions concerning ethical issues. But it 
does not mean that ethical disagreement is exclusively due to 
disagreement in belief* Disagreement tn belief must be accompanied 

by disagreement in attitude* hot moral discourse a description of 

( 

what is the case must be accompanied with "consideration of what 
is to be felt and done about it*" Our beliefs Influence our attitude* 

For Stevenson* as we shall see later, moral judgments are con- 
cerned with recommending something for "approval" or "dis- 
approval". Recommending something for approval or disapproval 
does not involve description atone* To put it differently* ethical 
judgments* according to him* cannot be analysed solely In cogni- 
tive terms because of the additional emotive element that they 
possess* Xt is disagreement tn attitude which constitutes the 
distinctive characteristic of moral disputes* It Is disagreement 
in attitude* Stevenson holds dial "chiefly distinguishes ethical 
issues from those of pure science*"^ 

6. 1^* p* 11. 

6* I^* p* 7. 
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Thd ''pvedomlmtttLg" and "unlCylng" role that disagreement 
in attitude plays In a moral argument is two- fold. Firstly, a 
moral argument reaches its termination when agreement in 
attitude ie reached. Since it is disagreement in attitude which 
originates ethical disagreementf ethical disagreement Is resolved 
only when disagreement In attitude is resolved. Secondly, it deter- 
mines what beliefs are to be regarded as relevant to the argument. 
Since a moral disagreement is resolved only by reaching an agree- 
ment in attitude* only those beliefs would be relevant which actually 
succeed or are likely to succeed In producing an agreement In 
attitude * 

2, Meaning of Ethlcal-Termct 

Having given the general framework and principle source of 
ethical disagreement, Stevenson proceeds to analyse the mean- 
ings of ethical- terms and moral Judgments, He first expounded 
his views on the topic in a series of articles published in Mind from 
1937 to 1938 and later developed and elaborated them in Ethics and 
Languaff e, Therefore in stating his views, X shall mostly refer to 
the latter* 

He distinguishes between, broadly speaking, two sorts of 
functions which language performs. One uses language to reoord, 
to clarify and to eomtnuaieate one*s beliefs. One also uses language 
to give vent to otters feelings, emotions, attitudes, etc*, or to 

7* Cf* Stevenson} Facts and Vaines t Yale University Freest New Haven 
and London, 1963) pp. 4»S* 
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avouQ« aimilftr on«> In othera and to stlmulato th«m to behave 
and aot In certain ways. The former ie the descriptive function 
of language* the latter le the dynamio* These two functlona are 
elaborated in hie dlecussion of* what he calls* the deeoriptive 
and emotive meaning. The emotive meaning of an OKpression 
is the diepositiott* arising through iti hietory* '* to give direct 
expression (quasi •• interjectlonally) to certain of the speaker's 
feelings or emotions or attitudes, and It is also a tendency to 
evoke (quasi • interjectionally) oorresponding feelings* emotions 
or attitudes in those to whom the speaker's remarks are addressed." 

Thus when a certain word or phrase has a disposition to 
express or svoKsji a certain "range of emotions"* it has emotive 
meaning* A word* or a irihrase is said to have descriptive mean- 
ing if and only If it "strictly designates*' a certain objjeet* He explicates 
the meaning of "strictly designates" as foUowst a sign 0 "strictly desig* 
nates X* for Mr* A* if and only U S tends to strictly evoke In Mr* A 
a thought about X*"^ And* in case 9 does not strictly designate X* 
rather causes a thought about X* S would be said to suggest X* 

Thus* lor Stsvsnson* a sign would have meaning for a person 
if it hae a disposition to induce a stable pattern of responses in Mm. 

U the Induced responses are cognitive In nature* then the sign has 
descriptive meaning) if they* on the other hand* constitute " a range 
of emotions" idien the sign has emotive meaning* Both* 'Table* 


8. I^M footnote pp%l*hk* 
9* Ubid^ * p. Is9. 
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and *Hu3*rah*« atpoken in aultabla situations* produce a certain range 
of responses In a hearer* depending upon his earlier training* There- 
fore* both of them have meaning for him in the above sense. But 
'Table* causes a thought about table* hence* it has descriptive mean- 
ing, whereas* 'Hurrah* induces a sort of excitement in the hearer* 
hence* it has emotive meaning* 

How, since ethical terms donot 'strictly designate* anything* 
they cannot be defined solely in descriptive terms. Any definition 
of ethical terms which tends to define their meaning completely in 
descriptive words would stiggest that disagreement in moral Issues 
is exclusively due to disagreement in belief. In his "The emotive 
Meaning of JCthleal Terms", Stevenson lays down three require- 

10 

ments which any definition of ethical terms must take into account. 
Firstly* goodness must be shown as capable of being a topic of 
disagreement} secondly, the definition must have the same 'magne- 
tism* as the definiendum} and fiiirdty* goodness must not be discover- 
able solely through the scientific method, AU these req^uirements. 
Stevenson thinks, can be satisfied only by treating ethical terms as 
emotive in function and not as purely descriptive. This* however* 
does not mean that Stovenson does not acknowledge any descriptive 
elements in ethlttal terms. In Fthtpif an^ f^nguage he regards 
ethical terms as vague and ambiguous. Therefore, IttspUe of 
their possessing descriptlvf meaning as well, it Is dilClault to 


10. Cl. KmH wo YUw i p. U. 
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dofine tliem beCAU04» oit their vaguenese* £thlcal ternut^ according 
to him* have emotive meaning which le their predominant meaning 
and ito reiationehlp to their deeorlptive meaning ie factual* and 
not logical* 

in the "firat pattern" analyele of ediical term** he reetrlcte 
the deeoriptive meaning of an ethical Judgment to the attitude of 
the epeaker. the Judgment "Thle le good"* approximately meant 
"I approve of iti do »o aa well." The phrae«b "1 approve of it"* 
deicrihe^ the attitude of the epeakerf whereae die phraae* "do 00 
ae w«U"t hae the imperative force to work on the hearer* So ae to 
lead him to adopt a elmilar attitude towarda d»e object* The emotive 
meaning of "good" cannot be defined becauee there le no emotive 
eguivelent to it in language* In the "aeoond'^pattern"* however* 
it ie maintained that the deecrlptive meaning can be made eo rich 
ao to include any amount of deeeriptlve content* He preeentc two 
patterns because of the fact i^t the descriptive meaning of ethical 
terms is both vague and ambiguous* and so* one and only one form 
of analysis is not possible* "The distinguishing feature of the 
second pattern"* Stevenson remarks^ "lies solely in the added 
descriptive meaatng dial it provides"* 

In the "second pattern"* the ethical Judgment* "This is good"* 
for instance* is interpreted to mean 'This has the qiualitles or 


.Mligl. p* ^ 06 . 
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relations X* V* and Z. .« *} except that ’good' has a laudatory emotive 

meaning alsot which permits it to express the speaker's approvalc 

12 

and tends to evoke the approval of the hearern However* It would 
be noted that the qualities or relations* *X'* 'Y'* and 'Z'* are not 
strictly designated by the ethical predicate 'good'* rather they are 
only suggested. 

3« Working Models : 

The general framework of both the patterns Is outlined by 
the "working models". The working models are not "adequate" 
translations of respective moral* judgments* They provide only an 
approximate analysis* yet* he Insists that* the "method of proving 
or supporting ethical judgments will be considered only to the 
extent that working models suggest them*"^^ 

The relation between "X approve of It" and "do so as well" 
is that of a conjunction. A eonjunefeion of two or more conjuncts 
can be established only when each of the conjunots Is true. The 
desertptive expression "X approve of H"« which states the speaker's 
attitude presents no difficulty. But* the imperative part* "do so as 
welt"* which is used to exert emotive or exhortative force in order 
to alter or direct the atUtode of the hearer* oaimot be proved true 


12 . QL 207 . 

12. €f. l^thtcB and X 4 »isuape i p« 87. 


ov JEal$e* But thl« part Is vary significant for an ethical disagreement 
as It mainly involves disagreement in attitude. It would be recalled that 
Stevens on» while defining disagreement In attitude* says that when 
two persons disagree In attltudet at Least one of them has a motive to 
alter the attitude of the other* Altering or directing attitude In a 
discourse can be done by giving reasons in support. Hence* Stevenson 
argues that though we cannot give a proof for the expression ''do so as 
well"* we can give reasons in support* For example* If someone 
says 'tSIlose the door"* he can adduce certain reasons in support of 
the Imperative* as for instance* 'Because it is very noisy out there' i 
or* 'It is very wlnd.y** etc* • These reasons are given to make the 
hearer b«diav» in a certain way. However* it is important to note* ae 
has been mentioned earlier* that these reaeone have no losical relo " 
vijfcnce to the initial utterance of the speaker. They meke a psychologic 
eat appeal to the hearer. Since there ie no logical relation between 
the two any reason is good if it succeeds in making the hearer do 
what the speaker wanted him to do. 

How* having stated Stevenson' s views regarding ^e nature of 
ethical disagreement and the meaning of ethical terms* we can etuci* 
date his theory of ethical reaaonlng* Aceording to him ethical reason* 
ing comprises two methods which he eaUs "rational"* and "non* 
rational". In what follows I shaU presenl hli vlows on them«^ 
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(A). Ratioiml Methoda i 

In the mtlonttX method, reeeona given in support of the judg- 
ment, "do not atrlctljr imply- Hhtt judgment in the wey that axiomp 
imply theorompt nor are they related to the Judgment inductively, 
ap ptatemente depcrlbing observationp are related to aclentlfic U-wa. 
Rather ti»ey eupport the judgment In the way that reaeons support 
imperatives* They serve to Intensify and render more permanent 
influence upon attitudes, " In explaining this central thesis, his 
main coneern is to show that in an ethical argument, an ethical 
Judgment K, and the set of its supporting reasons, R, are logleally 
Independent, t*e,, the supporting reasons have no logical relevanse 
to it, However, it does not meen (hat supporting reasons are not 
fact- stating* In both the patterns the supporting reasons have 
factual eontent, but they are givau to alter or direct the attitude of 
the disputant. 

Any statement about any matter of fact which any speaker 
eons ids rs Ukely to alter attitudes may be adduced as a reason for 
or against an ethieal judgment. Whether this reason will in fact 
support or oppose the judgment will depend on whether the hearer 
believes it, and upon whether, if he does, it wiU actually make a 
difference to his attitudes) but it may conveniently be called a 
reason (though not naoessarlly a valid onel regardless ol whether 
It is aceepted or not* H 

In certain cases of etli(cat<*argument, supporting reasons, 
Stevenson admits, do have logical relevance to toe Judgment, and 
therefore, these arguments are i toimeaable to logical rulos. 


IS. 1^, p« 113, 
lb* ) [^ld , pp* 114'*1S* 
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In such A.rgament0» th« disputants point out some inconsistency or 
contradiction in the utterances of each other* But in such cases 
also, the main purpose of giving reasons for or against is primarily 
the same as in those cases where reasons do not have logical relevance* 
That is, the reasons are given to influence the attitude of the hearer. 
Moreover, ethical arguments of this kind are rare and hence consti- 
tute an exception to Stevenson's general ethical methodology* 

When an ethical judgment, Is supported or attacked by reasons 
which are psychologically related to it, the truth of the initial utterance 
which describes the attitude of the speaker ts not called Into i^uestLon. 

The supporting reasons are given to change the attitude or strengthen 
themby'means of altering one's beliefs* Though generally the support- 
ing reasons are of an empirical nature, capable of being shown "probable" 
or "Improbable" by scientific method, they themselves do not make the 
judgment more probable or less probable "In the same sense". Due to 
this Ihot no definite method of proof is possible in ethics* Agreement 
in ethies can be obtained by giving reaeons but only to the extent the 
reasons succeed in affecting attitude* Definitive method of proof is 
possible where supporting reasons are concerned with effecting agree- 
ment in belief* Since, In an ethical discourse supporting reasons are 
concerned with terminating disagreement In attitudes and donot possess 
the power of logical compulsion, ethical dlsagreemont may continue even 
after all possible reasons have been given* Therefore, proving or 
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disproving an othicaV' judgment with finality la Itnpoaalble* 

A change in the attitude may be caused by giving reaeone 
of several sorts. In the first pattern methodology Stevenson lists 
a number of examples of the rational- method to illustrate the types 
of reasons which may be given to perform the function of altering 
attitudes. Firstly, one could do this by clarifying the nature of 
that which is being judged* At times disagreement otlglnates from 
one party's not being clear about the nature of what Is being judged. 

In such a case* thou^gh the reasons given tn support of an ethical 
judgment appear to be about what is being disputed, they actually 
Serve the purpose of clarifying the nature of the object concerned. 
When the nature of the object is stated clearly the way for agreement 
has been paved* Secondly, reasons that point out the cons ei^uenoes 
of what Is being judged can also be given. The effect of the support- 
ing reasons of this sort would, however, depend upon the hearer's 
attitude to these consequences. The dispute thus becomes a matter 
of weighing the consequences* Thirdly, a change In the attitude could 
be broujj^t about by referring to the motive or by making an appeal 
to some relevant authority. However, tn such a case agreement 
would again be attitude dependent, this time tha attitude being the 
attitude of the opponent towards tibe authority referred to* If the 
opponent happens to have a favourable attitude towards the authority 
referred to, then the disagreement may be resolved, but If the 


IT* Cf* Ethics and l^anauag ei pp* 30-3lj pp* U5-3d* 
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opponent doe« not hnve a lavonvabU attitude towarde him, then the 
diepute will continue vequtirlng htytheir z^eaeone to eeouire agx'eemeut. 

It la not alwaya that we try to veaoive dlaagreement in attitude* 

At tlmee, our main onncern ta ’'temporarily evading the force o£ the 
diaconcerting inlluencet or altering the meana by which it ia 
exerted"* The force of the dlaagreement ia evaded by mahing a 
counter • attack on the apeaker* If A, for example, tella B "You 
ought not to beat your wife"} B, inatead of controverting it may retort 
by aaying, "How about you, when you do It youraelf?" Here, B 
makee the counter attack in order to ailenoe A* Here, B la appeal- 
ing to A* a «ettaa of e<|uaUty in a rather embaraoeing way: "Who er» 
you to condemn lame that which you youraelf do?" However, the aucceaa 
of a counter-attack "dependa on whether the opponent la more anxloua 
to eacape the humiliation than to pare let in hie influence". 

In none of there caaee are the eupporting reaeono completely 
iaolated from the Initial utterance. Stevenaon eaye: " An ethical Jiudg* 
ment ia often aupported by the eyatematle preeentatton of a whole body 
of beliefe, In which epeeific (factual) conclualona are eubaumed under 
more general onea and each concluaion le w eluded wldi regard to 
ita probability."^^ 

The methoda of reeolvlng ethical dlaagreement a« deacrlbed 

above are employed in Interpereonal ethical diaputea. However, 

1$. D)is^, p* U7. 
i% Iti^, p. US. 

KO, I^ld* p. U9* 
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tnterpoipiional ethical isiuea are not the only caaee ol ethlo&l reaeonlng . 
There are oocaelone when a pereon Is Involved not in a dlepute with aotne 
one el4e» but rather with himael£ *• faced with a problem of convincing 
himeelf. Such aituallona ariee when a pereon ie not able to make up 
hie mind in favour or agalnat eomethlng* He i« laced with hie own 
conflicting attitudea* He euflere a etate of indecieion« and Indecialon 
ie replaced by decleion when the conflict between hie own attitudee le 
reaolved* Hence* it te important to dleouee how peraonal confltcte are 
reaolved* 

According to Steveneon peraonal aepecte are not very different 
from infer pereonal onee beoauae the faotore prevent in the former 
are not completely different from thoee prevent in the latter* 

The former involvev oenflieti whereav the latter* when they 
are eontroverviali Involve divagreement in attitude* Conflict and 
die agreement are much the vame* Vince oonfllot occur » when an 
Individual divagreev in attitude with himeelf* So the pereonal aapecte 
of ethiee reveal the name oppovltion within an individual that hav 
prevtouely been seen within a group* 

ThuVi when a pervon la fhced with a vituatlon where he hav 
to make a declvioni he le immediately concerned with making up 
hlv mind with regard to vomething* Thevefore* hiv attltudev have 
a more '’oonapieuotte" part to play here than hiv theughtv or beUefv 
have to play* So* the opposition* in both personal as well as inter* 
personal caves* levuev from the same source* This venAlet of 
attitudes is not devoid of cognitive content because when one Is 
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confronted with conflicting attltudan* '‘ho l« vlrtwa-Uy forced to think - 
to rectiU to mind whether ho knowe about the altornatlvee boforo hlm^ 
and to learn aa much move about thorn ae ho can» But the relation- 
»hlp hetweon hia thoughta or beliefs and the dec le ion evrlvod at« Is 
psyohologlcaU As ho ihrther says* ^'7ov between his thoughts and 
attitudes, there Is an intimate relationship. A change in his thoughts 
la likely to bring about a change in his attitude* Thus, in personal 
decisions also reasons are ^'psychologically related to the judgment 
in which they eventuate, • * . A reason which a man seeks for himself 
to change his own attitudes* will not he greatly different from one that 
he uses In arguing with a friend. 

The relationship, thus, being peychotogioal, the method of 
resolving opposition in personal eonlllot is* aooordlng to Steveueon* 
in principle the same as that used in the interpersonal case* For 
Instance# if I have conflicting attitudes towards X and t discover that 
X causes Y* now my approval of X would depend on my attitude towards 
Y* If 1 approve of Y, it would strengthen my favourable attitude towards 
X and if 1 disapprove of Y my disapproval will weaken my favourable 
attitude if 1 had one* or will help the development of an undavourahle 
one* Y etraagthsns my approval not because of my belief in the 

2h. Stevenson, »7he Xmotive Conce^on ^ XtfaieS and fts Comiittve 

^ iyloyt p. zn. 

23. Ibid. p. 292, 

24 . P* ^ 21 . 




proposition that X onusos Y, (betioi hue no power in itself to do this) 
but because of tny attitude towards Y, 

(B). Non»Ratloaal Methods; 

The non^ rational method mainly consist* in altering the attitude 
of the hearer without employing the intermediary «teps of giving reasons 
which are related to beliefs* This is done by using sheer emotive or 
rhetoric force of words. In other words, the hearer is made to 
alter his attitude by means of the use of such words which have strong 
emotive meaning. It Is the pereuasive method of resolving disagreement 
in personal as well as interpersonal oases. Although, ethical judgments 
themsetvss ars emotive* their emotive power is farther intensified by 
using hi|(hly emotive expressions* Thus, for example, If someone 
says, It Is morally wrong to beat ons*s wllte, and the other person 
opposes it, the forcei of his utterance can be intensified by telling 
the opponent that it is one's duty to treat one*s wife gently and in the 
interest of his moral obligation, he ought not to beat h»r* Here worde 
like ''ought", "obligation" and "duty" are not used to provide any 
further knowledge, but to exert strong, cumulative, emotive effect 
on the attitude of the opponent* The persuaelve method* thus, is 
not 'a ''reason**uiliig' method as Is the ease with the rational method. 
The tion*vatloiiat methods, Stevenson says, " go boyond the use of 
reasons altogether * always provided* of oourse, that the term 
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ii to utat^ments that oxproae 'Xhla daw 

not* how«v«v* in0«^n that Stevonaon r«Kard|} non«>ratlonal method* aa 

oomplotoly Isolated ia thetv application lirom national methoda. Fuaraly 

pareuaiilve method* ave leldom employed to aeouro agreement in 

attitude* Similarly* we donot use rational method* in ieolatlon* Argu- 

menta which repveaent a miatture oi both pei«auaalve and rational 

method* are* on the other hand* q,uite commonly need. 

liike rational method** perauaeiv* method* are employed to 

reeolve dlaagreement not only in interpereonal caie* but In pernonal 

one* a* well. Periuaeion* according to Steveneon* "i« an ubiquitou* 

a* choice* and Had* it* place* a* a kind of auto-euggeitlon* in almo*t 

2& 

all our pereonal deliberatlona’** The motive of «eU»p«r*«a#ion la 

an urgency to make a decieion* Purely rational method* are rlow in 

their procea* to meet thie urgency* Furthermore* ’’prolonged delt*' 

beration may lail to reeolve the eonftiet* ”er it "may only hall- reeolve 

the coalllct " • The etatee ol unreaolved or hall- reiolved eonlltcte are 

"diequieting" and "half-paralyeing" etatee of mind* In each eaeee 

what ie required i* an immediate deohiion in one way or the oditr* 

Hence* Steveneon argue** "We alien haeten our decteiene* eupplement- 

ing or replacing rational methade by a vtgoroue i«ll-enhertailoit - a 

kind ol pereuaeion in eeltlequy which ehame* certain impuleei into 

quieeeenceir and give* to the other* incrtaeed activity"* 

15* P* 140* 

15* Ipd . p* 140. 

0T* Kmfi* p* 140* 
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From th« «bt)ve dl«cu 0 «lon It loUowa that non-ra.ttoml m«thod 0 « 
though they employed in proousrlng agreement in pereonal as well 
as interpersonal cases* donot eaempltty a lorm ot reasoning. In fact* 
persuasion involves no reasoning at all. Sinq« persuasion is not rea~ 
soning* the i question of the criterion of validity for non-> rational 
methods does not arise* 

With regard to rational- methods* the problem of validity is 
very important because they exemplify a form of reasoning. There- 
fore* the issue we have to discuss with rsgard to them is* 'Is there 
any criterion of validity lor ethical arguments 7 ' 'Is there any rule 
to warrant the inference from a sot of factual reasons to an ethloal 
conclusion?' JUet us begin* even at the cost of repetition* with a 
brief statement of the nature of ethical arguments* In Stevenson's 
words* "One of the peculiarities of ethical arguments lies in the 
inferenee from a factual reason to an ethical conolusion. The use 
of such a step does not eaempUfy persuasion* for persuasion is not 
mediated by articulate beliefs i and at Ihe same time it does not 
eaempUfy any inductive or deductive prooedure."^^ Now* elnce 
the transition* from the set of factual reasons H to an ethicel 
conctufiim JG* is nelthsr deductive nor inductive* the questfon 
whether such aa laference can be eatled valid Is of littls interest 
to Stevenson* However* if an ethical argument is deducUvely 

im n 
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modelled* which Im rarely 90 * **the ordinary canons ol validity 
remain in fuU operation* But, In general, barring a £ew 
exceptional caaea, the queatton ol validity with regard to the 
rational method is, lor Stevenson, irrelevant* The inference from 
It to £ ''does not exemplify any Indnctive or deductive procedure, " 
hence, "the inference wiU be neither demonstratively nor inductively 
valid* When the inference from E to K doee not purport to comply 
with the rules of dsductlve or inductive logic, the question of its 
validity is uneaUed for. The point that Stevenson is emphasisslng ie 
that the notion of > valtdity Is peculiar to deductive and inductive 
arguments, and siAce ethios^ arguments Ihll in neither category, * > ^ 

notion of validity ceases to apply to them* 

Stevens em admits that the term "validity" is vague and can be 
defined in mere than one way. He also sees the possibility of a 
definition in which the inference from E to £ could be called valid* 


But he rejects this possibility as "impracticable" and "injudicious". 


He says 3 


No matter hew else w« define "valid" « we shall very likely 
want to retain a eense which is intimately related to "true". The 
precise way in which the terms are so relatdd, and precise meaning 
of them bo^, may ocoaelon no little perplexity) but we shall in any 
case want to say that a "vaUd" method is mere cendncive to estabUshlng 
truths, or probable truths, than any "invalid" one* * • • But if "valid" 
is to be applied to die step from, R to E, then * * • the word (‘valid*) 
eoutd not have Us accustomed connoclinn with "true". . * * In the 
interest of clarity, then, it will b« expedient to.deny the word (‘valid*) 
any appUeatlon to the ethical cases in question, 


10 . 

$ 1 . 
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The reaeon V/hy "valid"* when applied to the inference from 
H to is deprived of ite normal connection with "true" la not that 
ethical Judgmenta cannot be aaid to be 'true' or 'falae'* but because 
the factual reaaona In an ethical argument "donot eatabUah or call 
Into question the truth of the ethical judgment's (deaorlptlve) mean-' 
ing. Thus* though* Stevenson admits of the application of "validity" 
to those (rave ) ethical arguments which axe wholly concerned with 
establishing beliefs* but those (which include the majority of them) 
which are not concerned with establishing beliefs but use them to 
alter attitudes* caimot be called valid or invalid* 

Stevenson distinguishes between the "idiomatic" and the 
"formal" or solentlflc use of "true"* "True" used in the idiomatic 
senge means assenting to the utterance concerned* For example* 

A says* "X is good") and B replies* "Yes* that is true*" Here B's 
use of 'true' expresses his assent to A's judgment* It expresses his 
agreement with what A has said* But* this agreement is not in beliefi it 
is agreement in attitude* ft is in this sense that ethical Judgments are 
at times called 'true' or 'false*' But this sense of 'true' Is quite foreign 
to science* Therefore* it is not a sense that can be related to the terms 
'valid* and 'invalid' as used In logic* One can* however* derive a criterion 
'validity' applicable to ethical arguments keeping in mind the idiomatic sens 
of 'true'j but this criterion would again be very different from the one accep 
ted in deductive or inductive logic* 
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5. Critical 

Xn the prevloue section we discussed Stevenson's thesis that we 
cannotf technically speakings raise the question of the validity of the 
Inference from a set of reasons to an ethical conotuelon* XI is important 
to note that Steveneon Is not content with saying only that, since ethical 
arguments are neither deductive nor inddctlve in nature, the criteria 
of validity as used In deductive or Inductive logic are Inapplicable to 

them4 He makes a stronger clslm that In no logically appropriate sense 

/ 

ethical arguments can be regarded as valid or invalid. To ask whether 

the inference In an ethical argument is valid or not is, for Stevenson, 

\ 

nonsense* However, any theory which alms at explicating the pattern 
of reasoning, whether scientific or ethical, must also provide an ade- 
quate criterion to distinguish between sound and unsound arguments and 
good and bad reasons* It is an essential requirement for any theory of 
reasoning* Reasoning U a rational process exhibited in argumentation. 
Every argument shows a passage from a set of reasons to a conclusion. 

This passage, or inference exemplifies a movement of the mind to a new 
proposition, l.e., conclusion, from a given set of propositions or rea- 
sons. It is neither irrelevant nor nonsense to ask, in this connection, wheth 
such a movement Is Jnstllled or not* But to ask ttils amounts to asking 
whether the iaierence which exemplifies this movement Is justified or not. 
Whether or not there are good reasons In support of the eoneluston* This 
can he ascertained only if we have a criterion for good reason. Therefore, 
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th« crucial <j|,u<i«t;lQn with r«gar4 to Stevonson^o thesis is whether or not it 
provides an adeq^uate orlterton to this efiect. 

A point ol clarllicatlon: The question regarding the good reason 
criterion Is being raised only with regard to what Stevenson calls rational 
methods* So far as the persuasive or non*' rational method is concerned* 
this question is irrelevanti because It makes oeose to say* 'This is a 
good reason*^ or ^This is a sound argument'* but not (using 'good* and 
'sound' in the above sense)* 'This is good persuasion'* or 'This is a 
sound persuasion* « The persuasive method does not really Involve any 
kind ol reasoning* The utterances given to favour or oppose the judgment 
do not actually provide reasons but emotively charged explanations* The 
rational methods, on the oontrary* consist ol Inferences from laotuat 
reasons R to ethical conoluslon K* 

Nowhere in his acceunt of the rational methods* either In the 
sCQOunt of thft first pattern or the second pattern methodology* has 
Stevenson talked of a good reason arlterlon* On the oontrary he seems 
to deny the distinction between good and bad reasons In the field of edil- 
cal argumentation* But tf ethical reaeoning* as any other kind of reason** 
Ing* Is to be conoeived as a rational process* then it must be possible 
to distinguish* on certain specific grounds* between arguments which 
are sound and Biose which are not sound* between rsasone which are 
good and those which are net good. Unless there exists a criterion 
to this effect* it is not only dlfftcuit but impossible to reason successIhUy 
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about any mattev whutaoever* ethical ot non ethical. 

According to Stov«naon« when two per»one* eay A and B dle^ 
agree in theU attitudes about X, then atleaet one o£ thetn hae a motive 
to call into question the attitude of the other and is prepared to alter it 
by giving factual reasons which are expected to bring about a change 
in the attitude. Stevenson contends that, **A uses B in the hope of 
changing the attitude which B's Initial utterance truthfhtly described, 
and to defend himself from having to change the attitude which his own 
inttal utterance truthfully desoribod. But human beings are not so 
computerised that as soon as a certain statement is fed Into titiemn a 
desired change in their attitude is brought about. 

A, In order to succeed In altering the attitude of B, has to give 
a sound argument which could be effective for his purpose. Any atate*- 
ment cannot be used as a reason. Stevenson, himself, would not accept 
that A can use any statement of fact as a reason for X. For him only 
those reasons which actually succeed or are likely to succeed in procur* 
Ing agreement in attitude would be relevant to 1he judgment* 

The point of th<» Issue involved here is that if there Is no 
criterion for determining good reasons in ethics, in what way can 
argumentation lead to agreement in attitude? According to Stevenson's 
method* when A says* "X is good"; and B says, "No* It is bad"* 
thsy are not eontradlcttng each other) rather they are simply expressing 


26. iJjid* p. 167. 

Cf. Facts and Vft^uea . pp. 
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th«ir feepectiive About X* The aubeequent utterftnoea given In 

lavouv or agalnat X are oonoex'ned with defending the epeakei^'s attitude 
and altering the attitude of the hearer* But, if A and B are conoerned 
only with thla in thetr argument* without there being a good reaeon cri* 
terlon, not only will it h« dlfficuU to »ay whether they are arguing rati* 
onally or irrationally, but lor them to have agreement in attitude will 
become almoet impoeaible*^ For, A, knowing that B ie only defending 
hie attitude and trying to alter hie (A*el attitude, would try to block 
B*e attempt in thU direction* Similarly, Bin tarn, knowing that A 
U concerned only with changing Hie <B**) attitude and defending hlmeelf 
from having to alter hie own would alto do the aame. The agreement 
becomes a matter of how much submiselve or stubborn A or B can be 
in respect of psychological Influenoes eaerted on them* Both, A and 
B, may beoome indifferent as to whether reasons offered lor or against 
X are rational or irrationah justtBable or unjustifiable; good or bad. 

, Th« disagreement, thus becomes, a likely eourco of a doltborate refusal 
to agree. 

It Is to be noted that Stevenson, while dtsoussing the rational 
method, is not prescribing how people should argue but is describing 
how pooplo do resolve their ethical disagreements by means o| reasons. 
Bat in ethical argumentalion, too people make a diittoction between 
rational and irrational argaments« and good and bad reasons* It is not 
uncommon to hear, when two persons are arguing about some ethical 
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mattevi ono of th®m "you, ar® Irvatlonuli " or "you are becom** 

lug uureaiionable. " But If there were no criterion on the baele of 
which one could tell whether a reaeon li good or not, the utterance 

f 

of auch a sentence will be pointless* But we do utter such utterances 
and they do have a point* Therefore Btevenson's method must offer 
some criterion or criteria lor good reasons, so as to be a faithful 
description of ethical reasoning. 

It Seems that though Stevenson does not clearly state such a 
criterion, we can reconstruct It, from his account of the rational 
methods and the relationship between belief and attitude, in terms of 
the notion of relevant reasons. This criterion will be In terms of 
the effectiveness of the reasonct concerned. Reasons which modify 
the ' attitude of the heaver would he regarded as good reasons. Those 
which succeed in procuring agreement in attitude would be good, and 
those which do not would be bad. But this criterion does not help us 
because the notion of a good reason Is different from that of an 
effective reason. At times even an odd reason becomes qiuite effective 
in convincing a person for doing somodiJng, Furthermore, a reason 
may be effective In case of one person, but at the same time may not 
be io for < other participating in the same situation. For suppose 
there are three persons A, B and C who are In disagreement in 
their attitude about X. A holds that X is good) and B and C hold 
that X is bad. A offers certain reasons F, Q, R, In support of his 


I 
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Judgment about X. It ie quite (>oaflible that A eucoeede in attei^lng the 
attitude of B about X; and thU reeolvea the dleagreement with B. 

But A and C etiU disagree in their attitudes* How» applying the 
oriterlon stated above, P, Q, R given by A in support of his Judgment 
about X would be good for B« sinoe they succeed In procuring his 
agreementi but this would not be so in case of C, because of their 
failure to effect an agreement with G* That is to say» the same set 
of reasona would be good for one person and bad for another, though 
both B and C possess the same fhotual information about X* But a 
reason cannot be both good and bad at the same time in the same situa- 
tion, Xf anything is a good reason, it is not so at a certain time for a 
certain group* The criterion formulated in terms effectiveness * thus, 
breaks down, 
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CHAPTER THIRD 



In the firft chapter we remarked that in recent yeara 
there has devetpped a new approach to moral philoaophy which 
regietera its departure from the traditional approaches. Its 
prime interest is not in the definitions of ethical- predicates* 
rather it is in the study of the role of reasons In moral diB*> 
course* However* the new approach has its analytic moorings 
and has emerged from within the analytic philosophy under die 
Influence of the later Wittgenstein* According to the thinkers 
of this orientation* since language has no single function to per- 
form* Instead* it is multi - functional, the aim of linguistic 
analysts Is to determine ^e various uses of language In varying 
contexts* The expressions of ordinary language are not meaning- 
less* nor are they without point* Our ordinary language is an 
adequate and efficient medium of communication. If It is used 
properly* it is not misleading* It is only when a philosopher 
does not take into account the multiplicity of contexts in which 
language is employed that it seems misleading* Therefovef an 
analysis of ethical language* il it Is to be useful* must take into 
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account th« varying contiBxta in which ethical language is used. A 

i 

correct perspective of ethical language cannot be achieved if we 
begin our analysis with an enquiry into the meanings of ethical 
terms* It is when we ask questions like* *What Is good t*; 'What 
does goodness consist in etc** diat we loose grip over the prob« 
tern and construe Inadequate and improper models of the analysis 
of ethical terms* The proper task of moral philosophy is not the 
analysis of meaning* according to some of these thinkers* but 
the study of the reasons which support or oppose a moral judgment* 
Thttii the primary question* a«cord;ing to the new approach Is 
'What is that which can function as a reason in support of an ethical 
Judgment?' 

Stephen Tculmln and Kurt Baler have presented a full length 
discussion of the method by which we can determine the sorts of 
reasons which can be used In support of a judgment* reasons which 
can be regarded as the best reasons* In the present chapter* we 
ihaU study Toulmln's discussion in this regard* contained in 

BeJectlen of the Traditional Approaches > 

Tculmln begins his discussion with bidding 'goodbye' to the 
traditional value theories* and it would be helpful to go througih his 
criticism el the traditional approaches to understand his own metho* 
dology. He classtltes the traditional approaches into three groups* 
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ob)eoUv«, 0ubje<ttive and imperative* One of the moat oruoial objec-' 
tiona he raieea againat all ol them ie that they do not provide an ade- 
quate aeoount ol what ia a good reaaon in Sthica* Xhejr fall to exp- 
lain the method which la actaaUy uaed tn moral - reaaoning. Since 
Tottlmin holda that the par pot e o{ an ethical theory ie to expound 
the pattern ol valid moral reaaonlngi II any ethical theory laila to 
aattaly thla requirement* that theory muet llnally be rejected* even 
if it were to perlorm well certain other lunctionii* 

The objective approach* which oonaldera value* predicate# 
a# relerring to certain objective propertiee* reduce# ethical di«- 
agreement to a mere matter ol uaing word# dUCerently* Sthleal* 
predicate** however* are not property* word#. They give the impre* 
ealon ol being property*worde becauae ol the way they appear in an 
ethical dlacourae* U ethloal* predicate* were really property^wordn* 
then the dUagreement would moai; generally artee becauae ol our 
not knowing the correct u«« nl the** word*. Tht# would be a lin* 
guiatlc itdllloulty* Though It 1# not trivial* it 1# not eeriou# enough 
to give rise to a genuine ethical dleagreement* The dUagreement* 
in ethie# are not verbal* They aria# becauae ol the reaeon# given 
lor doing ono thing and not another* To thinh that * "il one man 
attribute# the predicate *X* to anything* and the other withhold# It* 
they cannot be contradieting one another uniea* *X* atand# at leaat 
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for A prop9xty"« ia Accoriliuig to Toulmln* a fnllac/. ^ In An ethical 
diaagreement whal one neede "to contradict one another . . . are 
the reasone for doing thie rather than that or the other* 

Similarly* while diacuaiilug the eubjective approach* Tonlrnln 
conoantraten mainly on the Stavensonian methodology. He thlnka that 
SteveneonU account of moral- reasoning doea not provide any ineight 
into the aubjeotifox^a atmilar account of reaeoning in paycho logical 
terma about what goea on in argumonta other than ethical can aleo be 
given* But we are not inter eated in the paycho logical aapect of moral- 
reaaontng. It might be of Intereat to olhera but not to aii ethiclat * 
alnce it i« not hit aim In conatructing an ethical ^eory. He writea: 

What we want to know 1» in which of theae diacuaaiona the 
argumenta preaented were worthy of acceptance* and the reaaona 
given good reaaona* in which olthem perauaalon waa achieved at 
leaat in part by valid- reaaoning* and In which agreement waa by 
meana of mere peranaaion - fine rhetoric unanpported by valid 
argumenta or good reaaona. And It ia over the criteria (or rather* 
the complete lack of criteria) given for the validity of ethical argu- 
meati that the moat telling objecttoni to thla (and any) aubjeotlve 
theory ariae. ^ 

The criteria of validity In moral reaaonlng cannot be explained 
in teriua of the effectiveneaa or otherwiee of the reaaona uaed. The 
anbjeetlviata point out that the qineation of valid inference in moral- 
reaaonlng ia 'devoid of intereat' beoauae "validity" of a moral- argument 
eonaiita in "aeteotlng thoae tnferoncee to which yon are poyohologically 


I. Tonlmin* The Place of Beaeon in Blthtcat Cambridge* at the ITnlver- 
aity Praia} 1990} p. SO. 
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dlspoaed to give aaaent*”^ It ia poealble th«it a valid ethical Infe- 
reaoe may' coincide with oux> being pay'chologicaily' diapoeed to give 
aeaent to it, yet theee are logically distinct notions. The point 
that Toalmin tries to bring home is that in etbloal- reasoning too 
the question of validity or invalidity arises as much as in reasoning 
about matters of fact* In saying that something is good we might be 
expressing our approval and also trying to change the attitude of 
our hearer, but we are not simply doing thati rather we are also 
saying that there ie a good reason for saying that it is good and hence 
we are approving of it* Thus, any subjective theory which explains 
the criterion of validity in psyohologlt^al terms, relating it to the 
speaker's likes, feelingSi dispositions, attitude, etc*, and res pons ee 
of the hearer, "must fail at this point. 

The basic doctrine of the Imperative approach ie that the 
meaning of ethical predicates is purely emotive* In saying that 
something is good or right one is only displaying one's wishes and 
feeUngs towards that which is judged* The question, 'what is a good 
reason in Sthiost', ie completely dismissed as being "nonsense", 

For an imperatlvist, when two t»ereons disagree about a certain 
moral issue, netthor do they express contradictory propositions 
about some objective property, nor do they express divergent reactions 
to the object by expressing contradictory or incompatible attitudes) 
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iratheir, both of thorn are meyely expreaalng thoir dilferent onmotlone# 
and thove is nothing for them to disagree about* They merely express 
different wUhee. 

The major flaw in this approach coneieta, as Toulmln aees^ 
in that it blurs the diattnctlon between contingent and uecosaary pro- 
poeitionii. It aeema to Identify the contingent propoaltion^ —• * In 
ethlcal»dlecoura« the question of truth and falsity d,*^e« not often arise. *, 
with the neceaaary propoaltion — ^Ih ethical dlscouraot the queation 
of truth and faUlty cannot ariae* That la to a ay* * . ♦ "It treat* 
ethical atatementa which approximate In some reapeota to commanda 
and Interjectiona* aa if they were juet commands and interjectlona*"^ 
This miataken identification leads them to conclude that "evaluative 
Inference" ie beyond the scope of reasoning* 

A close look at Toalmln's rejection of the traditional approaches 
reveals that his main charge against the traditional approaches is that 
^ they have under -emphasised or oompletely ignored the Importance 
of "reason" In a moral-discourse* The objecUvtst seems to be 
thinking that if people are facttially well-inlbirmed* they must agres 
about every ethical issue} whereas the subjectivist seems to regard 
that different people must have different standards of values* The 
Imperatlvlst* on the contrary* rules out even the possibility of a 
genuine moral disagreement and*conseqttentLyi of moral argument* 

6* 1^* p* SS. 
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Xoulmin comments ApproAch* "mli!irepr«0ents our 

•thtoftl Otino opts in A way which cannot be Ignored and in each case# 
being in a false position to start with* the theorist spends the greater 
part of his time trying to redeem his initial failure by ad-hoc modifl*- 
cations — one explaining that he is concerned with non*natural pro- 
perties! another Insisting that he is discussing attitudes not just feel- 

7 

ingsi a third talking of the interplay of our feelings*" 

Z» Nature of Retasonlng t 

Probably the most important reason why the traditional approa- 
ches could not depict the correct methodology of moral reasoning has 
been their failure to recognise the cruoial point that reasoning of any 
kind is always context - dependent* and therefore no singular pattern 
of reasoning can be evolved In which any valid reasoning must fit. 

In different branches of knowledge different patterns of reasoning 
are employed. Toulmin stresses that the "dialectical-pattern" of 
"reasoned arguments" is so wide that there is no single criterion 
fbr distinguishing good from bad reasoning* Kaeh variety of reason- 
ing uses its own criterion whereby it can determine which reason is 
a good reason and which one Is bad* which argument Is valid and 
which is invalid* One will have to examine every Individual mode 
of reasoning and even every type of sentence in order to ascertain 
their logical criterion and purpose. It is a mtstaksi thereforSf to 
limit the scope of reasoning to certain apeeliAo branches of knowledge 
'f* PP* 
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like mathematlo0 and aclenee# Th«ix«Q0 of speech aji'e multH*' pur pose 
&ntt multi •'lunctionult hence» MO' claim to the effect that only some 
specific purposes of speech come within the domain of knowledge 
and not others is legitimate* All that can be said about the general 
nature of reasoning is that its purpose is to present an argument in 
such a way that the conclusion is shown to be ''worthy" of acceptance* 
or "credence"* or "worthy of belief". And* the criterion for judging 
whether the conclusion is worthy of acceptance or worthy of belief 
would depend upon the purpose of the argument of which It is the 
conclusion* 

The main reason why the subjectivists and the Impevativlsts 
fail to account for "good reasons" In ethics It their mistaken identic' 
fication of science with reason and of ethics with "rhetoric" or "rationally 
xattoa". But the mode of reasoning in science is different from that 
used In ethics* And* the ditlerettce consists in their respective func* 
ttons. Thus in order to study the mode of reasoning employed in 
ethics* one would have to begin with the function of ethics* 

Ethics Is concerned* Toulmln tells us* with altering one^s feel’* 
lugs and behaviour I and* therefore* ethical arguments are * disguised 
to Infliience^ our behaviour* Thus* he says* "the key to the logic of 
ethkal arguments and sentences is to be found in the way in which we 
come to allow reasons to affect our choice of action* "3 


9* HnM* F* ^91* 
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Our rmiu tank at the momeat, is to answor the question, 

"How Is it that we come to let reasoning affect our choice?" This 
question can be interpreted and consequently answered in a number 
of ways. One possible way is to view the problem from the point 
of view of history by giving a description of the course of events 
which have led to the present stage* This would be a sort of record 
of various kinds of moral codes prevalent in different societies at 
different times* This kind of approach, though significant on account 
of its own merit, is not of Interest to us for the present purpose* 

Our interest is not In the history of the process of the interaction of 
moral reasoning and moral choice* rather it Is la the very process 
of interaction. Our question could also be taken in the psychological 
sense as the demand for a description of the development of mind’s 
power to perform moral reasoning* This would again be a recording 
of history, though not of physical events, but of events of another sort, 
and, therefore, not of much help to us. A third possible way is to 
treat the question from the logical perspective as calling for an 
enquiry at to how ethical reasoning must be defined so as to retain 
its ro&e qI IttHuenolng our behaviour. Toulmin adopts this approach, 
and, If this demand is met, he thinks, it would help us In solving the 
problem of ethical justifioation* 

While discussing the notion of ’Quty*'^, he demonstrates the 
process by which generally people take decisions with regard to their 


p* 
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ttctlona* In wh%t follows X shall tv/ to brl«fl/ oummartso his 
position. 

Suppose that two persons A and B are arguing whether A 
should do X or Y* A thinks X Is the rii^t thing to do; whereas 
B considers Y as ths right action. Xn the process of argument 
the/ come to agree that neither X is moraXly rig^t* nor is Y, instead 
the morally right action for A« under the circumstances* Is 
Their argument would mainly be guided by two types of moral const- 
derations* Firstly* that doing of Z would fulfil a duty which consti- 
tutes a part Of the moral code to which both A and B botong* and 
that X and Y are Incompatible in this part of the system* Secondly* 
if either X is done or if Y is done they would cause sulCsrtng and 
inconvenience to the community A and B belong to* whereas Z, 
would not result in either suffering or inconvenience to other members 
of the community* The second typo of consideration shows that ethics 
alters oneU feelings and hshavlour so as to adjust our behaviour with 
ths r«<ittlromeats of other members of our community* 

The above mcamplo shows that the notion of duty plays an im- 
portant role in moral reasoning* It is because* for Toulmin* the 
concept of duty is ths spinal cord of social or community Ilfs* If 
people were not aware of the idea of duty* there would not* probably* 
be any need of moral reasoning* BSthics* whose h^nction is to *'co- 
rrolato our fe slings and behaviour in such a way as to make the 
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liilfllmmit of alms and desires as far as posslblci com- 

paiibW^^ constitutes a part of the process which seeks to harmonl'^e 
the desires and actions of aU the members of a community. This 
function is performed by controlling the b^avtour of a community. 
The need of controlled behaviour arises In order to ensure regards 
for one another's interest* Thus* the second consideration in the 
above example that doing Z would not lead to the sufferings of 
others* whereas X and Y would* is a consequence of a larger 
consideration* via** that of preventing avoidable sufferings* This 
kind of consideration* whether implicit or explicit* is basic in 
ethical reasoning because of its direct relation with the iuRctlloti 
Toalmin assigns to ethics. The first consideratlott that doing 
2 would be In accordance with a certain accepted social norm of 
the society A and B belong to refers to a certain conventional duty* 
The social norms are accepted because they are foxtnd conducive to 
a state of general well-being of the society* Both of the above men- 
tioned considerations are taken care of at different levels of moral 
reasoning* 

With tihts background in mind It would be easier to appreciate 
what Touimln has to say about ethloal Justification* Whenever a 
partleolar act invoLving a certain moral issue is questioned* its 
Jusfiflcatten is given by bringing in the first kind of consideration* 


10, p. 137* 




i. byr relsitiag it to a certain moral principle accepted in the 
society. Thus* for example* to outline the structure of an ethical 
argument* suppose that A has promised to return a certain book 
to B and hence tells C* "1 ought to return this book to B"* and C 
questions* "why ought you to return it?*’. Here C is demanding 
a Justification from A. A* under the circumstances* would say* 
"Because I have promised to let him have it to-day." If C further 
questions* A would again say* "Because I have promised* and 1 ought 
do what 1 promise anyone to do." If C still Insists for a reason* A 
can state the moral principle "everyone ougfht to do what he promises 
to do." That is all. No further Justification ia possible for A's 
proposed act. 

Whenevsr we make a moral decision where there is no con- 
flict of duties Involved* w« consider the relevant facts Involved in 
performing the act in questlont and in doing so* we pass from lUctual 
reasons to an ethical conclusion. The kind of reasons which facilitate 
such an inference are those which relate the action in question to an 
accepted social practice. Thus* the Justification of a moral act con- 
sists in showing that the action In question Is in accordance with 
some social practice. ^ 

The above example ts applicable only in cases where the eltua- 
tlon permits a straightforward method of Justifying an action. But 
situations are not always so simple* Many a time the faets of the 
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situation are such that tiits method becomes more or less inapptl> 
cable. At times we undergo a mental tug of war in deciding whether 
to do this or that. This happens when one Is £iiced with two or more 
conflicting moral claims. In such situations appeal to any single 
principle would not help us resolve the problem. One has to estimate 
the relative consequences ef each claim and one decides in favour of 
the action which involves greater risks as compared to others* if It 
is left undone. There Is no single logical criterion or moral prlncl* 
pie which can be replaced for "estimation” or ^'weighing" of the con- 
sequences* because of the variety of the situations one may be con« 
fronted with. In absence of such a criterion* the task of assessing 
the consequences becomes difficult and complicated, Toutmln 
writes; 

... in many cases (we) Justify an individual action by 
reference to its estimated consequences. Such a reference le 
no substitute for a principle where any principle is at issuet but 
moral reasoning Is so complex and has to cover such a variety 
of situations that no one logical test (buch as appeal to an accepted 
principle) can be expected to meet every case. 

Justification of particular acts by appeal to a moral principle* 
as elucidated above* Is done at* what Toulmtn calls* the "primitive 
stage" in the development of ethics* where "morality boils down to 
the doing of the done things. " At this stage ethics is "deontologlcal" 
in character. Here* the hli^est courts of appsal are social practices* 
customs* moral codes prevalent in soelety. One appeals to a certain ' 
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moral principle In justifying an act as a scientist appeals to a certain 
law while explaining a certain phenomenon. The scientific laws as 
well as ^e moral principles, in Toulmin’s phraseology, are "shorty- 
hand summaries of experience." When a scientist explains certain 
experiences by reference to a certain scientific law he relates the 
experience to be explained to the past experience and observation of 
similar experiences and relevant experiments. The laws used in the 
scientific explanations are the condensed formulations of past experi- 
ence. Similarly, in ethics, when one questions the rlghtnees of a 
certain act, one justifies that by reference to a certain moral princi- 
ple which embodies a history. 

V 

At the primitive stage moral principles and social customs 
are accepted dogmatically. But with the development of new, increas- 
ingly complex eltviatiotis, people develop a critical attitude. They 
question the rightness not only of particular acts but also of social 
customs and prevalent moral prlnciplee. More than the supreme, 
unquestioned authority of social rules, what matters are the conse- 
quences of following certain social rules which have been accepted 
uncritically In the primitive stage. Th\ui, the deontological character 
of morality is replaced by the "teleological" character. However, this 
changa from deontological to telooiogical etage is not complete. The 
change mainly consists ln> miMfiing the inflexible moral codal^oxtble. 

It becomes a sort of developing code* 



when queationa are asked regarding tihe riglsitness o£ a parti- 
cular aatt one gives reasons to relate the aotton in (luestlon to a 
certain moral principle* Mr» A ought to return the book to B » 
because he has promised B to do the same* No more general 
reason can be given In support* '^so long as one confines oneself 
to a particular moral code* no more general 'reason* can be given 
for an action than one which relates it to a practice {or principle) 
within that code*"^^ That is to say* one conforms to an existing 
social or moral pattern* and reasons are given from within that 
pattern. One cannot go on questioning any farther. As in the case 
of a Bcientilic theory* one can ask significant questions which fall 
within the framework of that theory* One can ask an astronomer 
who discusses light rays in outer-space in non- euclidian terms* 

"Are Ught-rays really straight?"* but his criterion of straightness 
can not be questioned* Similarly* "within the framework of a parti- 
cular moral code* on# can ask of most individual actions* 'Is this 
really rightl^'* but the standards of rightness cannot be questioned* 
To question the rightness of the standard or criterion itself U to go 
outside the moral code* 

The mode of reasoning In which one questions the rlghtnees 
of a principle or criterion iteelf le* thus* different from the mode 
of reasoning adopted in the earlier case* Here* one does not domand 
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juati£ic«.tilon of {Mvvtloulair acts) itathav onto baginA axamlniog a social 
pyactica or custom* On* doas not quastlon tha propriety of one»s 
returning a book one has promised to return; rafhar« one questions 
the propriety of promts keeping. Questions pertaining to the second 
variety axe decided by estimating the probable consequences of 
<a) retaining the practioet and (b) of adopting the suggested practice. 
Thas> the question whether promises ought to be kept would be ans-* 
wered by estimating the probable consequences of both the alternatlvest 
t.e.i of fulfilling and breaking promises, and, decide In fhvour of the 
one which satisfies the function of ethics* That is, from amongst the 
likely alternatives, the alternative which is expected to yield the best 
result would be accepted. 

But at times one does not, white questioning a social practice, 
question just the practice! rather, with the practice the entire way of 
life in the society is questioned, tn such cases, two alternative ways 
of life are compared, and tibe choice of any one particular alternative 
is arbitrary. Which way of life, the musUm or Christian, Is better? 
One has to compare both the alternative patterns of societies and the 
final decision reached would be a personal decision. *'Th«re is no 
magic waad'S as Toutmln says, "which will turn the KngUsh social 
system Into a muslim one ovemi|^tt the only practical usa for the 
questifiMs, "which way of life is better?" is In service of personal 
decision * for example, whether to remain here In our society, such 


%i<l. pp. 149-90. 
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1 r* 

as it ot to go and live aa an Arab tribesman in tbe 

Thuflii to answer the main question, "What kinds of reasona 

are good in Ktblos" the description of Touimin*0 anaLysle of 

moral reasoning suggests that in case where individual actions are 

concerned, those reasons which show that the action in question 

is an instance of a social rule or principle, are good reasons] 

and, in case a social rule is brought under examination, those 

reasons which shovA that the acceptance or rejection of the vuie will 

bring happy or unhappy results, are good reasons* However, one 

point must be taken care of* The reasons given in support of an 

ethlaai Judgment are not themselves ethical. Rather, they state 

ethically neutral :ht.cts and from tliese ethically neutral fhcts we 

pass over to an ethical conclusion. Toulmln makes it clear that, 

" . * . ' This practice would involve the least conflict of interests 

attainable under the circumstances' does not mean the same as 

'This would be the right practice*] nor does 'This way of Ufe would 

be more harmoniously satisfying' mean the same as 'This would be 

better'* But In each ease, the first statement Is a good reaiyon for 

the second] the 'ethically neutral* ihct is a good reason for the 

'gerundive* moral Judgment. If the adoption of die practice would 

genuinely reduce conflicts of interest* it is a practice worthy of 

adoption , and if the way of life would genuinely lead to deeper and 

16 

oonsiitent happiness, It is one wor^v of pursuit . " The mapping 


IS. 

16 * 
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of movAl reasoning U thus complletef requiting no other general 
criterion. He writes. 

I myseU do not feel the need for any general answer to the 
question, "what makes some ethical reasoning "good" aitd some 
ethical arguments "valid" ? Answers applicable to particular 
types of arguments are enough. In fact, it seems to me that the 
demand lor any such general answer (however it Is to be obtained) 
must lead one to paradoxes as surely as did the corresponding 
demand over science. Tav eitiier such a general answer, will in 
particular cases be equivalent to the rules which we have found or 
it will contradict them. ^ ^ 

S. yhe Scope of Ethical Reasoning s 

The boundaries of moral reasoning are thus limited. The 

principle of least suffering, or preventing avoidable sufferings to 

other members of the community, which according to Toulmin, is 

the hmdamental criterion for the justification of moral appraisals, 

delimits the scope of reasoning. Ethics as a whole cannot be justl- 

IB 

fled, nor is there any need to do so. 

The point that Toulmin wants to convey is that the chain of 
ethical reasoning is finite. There is no need of justification for the 
question, "Why should I do what is right?" or "Why should X be 
moral 1^". Such questions are* Toulmin argues, limiting questions* 
in the sense that no *Uteral answer* can be given to these questions* 
Any attempted justification would not be rational* for there is no 
•cope for such questions widiin the mode of ethical reasoning. There- 
fore, attempted answers would be really, "mythical", "spirttuaL" or 

"figurative**. 

n*ibhi p< 161 , 

18* Cl. heason in Ethics . pp. 162-63* 

^9* Eaison in mioi, pp* 2U-U. 
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Toulmln'a contention ie that the limiting queetions borrow 
the form of rational queationa, and hencof people are tempted to 
take them aa rational queatlona* "Why ahould 1 do what la right?" 
reaemblea the queation "Why ahould i do what I promtae*" Sut 
the former U a limiting queation and, hence. It doea not admit of 
any adequate anawer, whereaa the later queation haa an answer* 

It ia the charaetertatic of limiting queationa that an answer to them 
gives rise to another queation, and thta chain of queationa goea on. 

One can anawer the queation "What holds your peach tree up" by 
aaylng "aoUd earth". But If someone aaka "What Holds earth", ' 
he haa entared no man* a land for thera la no anawer which can 
aatlafy him* Thus, the queation "Why ahould X be moral?", which 
has been troubling moral philoaophera for long, la shown to be 'non- 
aenae*. It laUa outaida the scope of a phlloaopher'a enquiry. Toulmin 
writeas 


One oourae of action can be opposed to another i One aonial 
practice can be opposed to another* But to what are we eacpected 
to oppose ethics as a whole? There can be no dlacusaion about the 
proposition, "Ethlca la ethioa". Any argument treating ethics aa 
something other than it is must be falaei and if those who call for 
a 'Justification' of ethics want 'the case for morality', at opposed 
to the ease for expediency, etc#, then they are giving phltoeophy a 
Jub which ia not its own. To show that you ought to choose certain 
actions it one thing: to make you want to do what you ou^t to do is 
another, not a phlLosopher's taak*^^ 
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valid* Ho accueesi Toulmin* lu tfeis connection, of trying to do what 
logic cannot do, i, e, , Inferring a moral judgment from non moral 
premloea* In the J^ncfu^ae of Morfilo h© furtbor develops tlilw objec- 
tion* He argues that "to hold Uiat an Imperative conclusion can be 
derived from purely indicative premises leads to representing matters 
of substance as if thay were verbal matters. "23 it tp pa because, he 
tblnka, the lmpex*ative force of the premises is introduced into the 
inferential procedure* "What under the old dispensation appears as 
an imperative major premise reappears under the new as a rule of 
Inference* He argues that Toulmln^s account of moral reasoning 
leaves out of it the decision fhetor which is essential to morals* A 
similar objection is raised by NakhniWan*^ who, like Hare, argues 
that a prescriptive statement has imperative force, whsvsas a des- 
criptive statement does not* And, because of the absence of the Impera- 
tive force, the element of commitment to certain kinds of actions, which 
is very necessary to moi'aUty Is left unaccounted for* He wrilesi 

Hy construing ethical premia «« as either descriptive statements 
or as rules of inference, Toulmln denudes them of the element of commit- 
ment to action* Logically, the claim that descriptive premises with th« 
help of 'evaluative* rules of Inference lead to sthtoal conclusions y leaves 
unsKptained the element of eomtnitxnent to an imperative of conduct 
involved in accepting an ethical conclusion. 26 


22. Ibid, ^ Philosophical Quarterl vy Vol I fJulv l$5l) p. >74 

23, Ibid, pp, 46-47* 

24* Ibid, p« 46* 

26* Cf* Q, Nakhttikian, "An JSxamioation of 7 oulmln's Analytic Ethics", 
^m^lpeojahioal Quarterly** Yol, $ (1969), p* 79, 

26* Ibid, P* T9 
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Let u« t>au0e for ik moment and examine the legitimacy of thle 
type of orUioiem* 

It oeemi that both Hare and Kakhnikian fall to recognise a 
distinction which Toulmin la striving to make between ’dednotlvo* 
inference and Inferences of other sorts* The very fact that Toulmin 
qtualifies the form of Inference used in moral argumentation as 'evalua> 
tive* should have been taken, 1 should think, as an indication that he 
Is differentiating 'evaluative* from 'deductive* or 'inductive* Inference, 

To accuse Toulmin of violating the rules of formal logic Is to be 
unfair to him, since hs does not intend to propose a deductive model for 
moral reasoning* When Hare asks what is the rule of inference which 
makes this Inference valid, he seems to be demanding a formal rule of 
inference. This demand is lUegltimate since the 'evaluative Inference* 
is designed to do something for which formal rules of logic would be in ^ 
appropriate* The 'svaluative Inference* does not come within the domain 
of formal rules of inference* The reason why Hare thinks that Taulmln 
proposes to do something what logic cannot do is that when he (Hare) 
talks of 'validity, ' the criterion of validity that ho has in mind is the 
one appropriate to a deductive model. But, if ' deductive* and 'evaluative* 
arguments are different as Toulmin regards to bo, then It would be 
incorrect to apply the criterion of validily appropriate for one kind of 
argument to the other, to which it does not really apply* If critics of 
Toulmin are arguing that an evaluative conclusion cannot be 'entailed* 
by purely descriptive premises, since evaluation and description are 
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dlfferentt then they are fighting for a point to which Toulmin would have 
no objectiont He would simply nod and say^ 'Yest it cannot bei That 
i« why 1 am saying moral reasoning Is not deductive. ' Toulmin is not 
identifying evaluation with description. 

The role of a moral rule is undoubtedly different from the role 
played by formal rules of logic* Toulmin would not deny it. The evalua-. 
tive inference rests on the condition that what is desirable provides a 
reason for acting. This condition it, as Oauthier^^ rightly points out, 
neither an ^arjalytic truth, nor a definition*. It, however, enables us 
to take a substantial step to pass from the premises to a conclusion 
which is not entailed by them* This condition, also meets the require- 
ment of the element of decision or commitment in morals. The sort of 
commitment involved in an evaluative conclusion of a moral argument Is 
different from the commitment involved in a valid conclusion of a deduc- 
tive argument. 

The latter Is a sort of linguistic commitment, whereas the former 
is extra* linguistic* In Toulmin*s scheme, there is no single criterion 
of validity available for arguments belonging to different fields. The 
test of validity differs not only In case of moraU reasoning, but every 
mode of reasoning employs Its own criterion* Toulmin rejects any 
suggestion to the effect that a single * validity criterion' can be applied 
in every mods of reasoning. He rightly accuses formalists like Hare 
for their failure to recognise that Ote field dependence of our logical 

categories is an essential feature which arises from the irreducible 

a?. ' cif. ' Pavtd F. 'Qauthier. p'racti<s;»^l Reasoning, Onford, at the 
Clarendon Press, 196$, p. 96. 
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differences between the sorts of problems with which arguments are 
designed to deal*"^^ It is because of this failure on their part that 
they have tried to apply what T-^ulmin calls *the analytic criterion* 
of validity to all modes of reasoning. 

In The Place of Reason in Ethics . Toulmln demonstrates 
certain examples of different modes of reasonings employing 
different criteria of validity* In ^he Uses of Argument* however* 
he pins down the distinction between different modes of reasoning to 
'analytic* and 'substantial'* An 'analytic* argument is defined by 
him as one in which *'ihe backing foi the warrant authorising It includes, 
explicitly or implicitly, the information conveyed in the conclusion it- 
•elf, " and a substantial argument is one where "the backing for iiie 
warrant does not contain the hiformaUon conveyed in the conclusion. 

Thus 'analytic* and 'substantial* arguments belong to logically 

two different categories* Moral- reasoning comes under tlie category 

of substantial arguments* In the analytic argument the "warrant" 

consists of the rules of Inference employed in formal logic, whereas 

in the case of substantial arguments it consists of the rules deriving 

from the following condition; what is desirable (to anyone) provides a 

reason for acting (for anyone)* It permits the formally inadmissible 

step to convey a certain sort of Information in the conclusion which is 

28* Xoulmtnj The Uses of Argttgppnti Cambridgsu University Frees, 

1958, p* 176. 

29* Cf* Tottlmtiit l^he Flace of Reason in Ethics t pp* 68-70* 

30* Toulminj The Uf es of Argum^nli p, 125. 

31. p* U5* 
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not alrendy preBent intho promises. Thus* It is clear that the rule 
referred to lor evaluative inference sanctions the non-analytic character 
of moral reasoning. The ’’warrant" In moral reasoning enahles us to 
Infer a moral Judgment from the premises which do not logically entail 
such a Judgment, It Is because of this distinction that Toulmin Is able 
to do what Hare thinks logic cannot do. Hare's objection would hold 
good if the condition of evaluative Inference were a rule to be added up 
to the list of formal rules of luferenoet and ’evaluative inference’ were 
a sort of deductive Inference, But since neither of the two Is the case* 
the charge that Toulmin Is violating the rules of deductive Inference is 
unwarranted. 

Hare may deny Toulmln’s distinction between ’analytic’ and ’sob8« 
tantlai* arguments, and thereby retain only the deductive model with 
analytic criterion of validity. This* however* does not seem possible. 
Dealing with every day problems* the sort of arguments we encounter 
are generally not deductive* W« employ arguments In which there can 
bo no entallment between the supporting reasons and the conclusion. We 
make claims about the future from the information about the past and the 
present. It also holds for the arguments in which we pass from the 
Immediate past and present to a conclusion about the distant past. We 
make claims about a person’s mental state from his behaviour, la all 
such cases there can be* because of their nature* no entallment relation- 
ship. The criterion of validity changes from one mode of reasoning to 
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another* In ethical mode of reaeoning an argument Is valid if its eonclu*' 
alon la ehown* in caee there la no conflict of duty* to be unamblguoualy 
related to a duty) or in ease of conflicting dutlea or practloea* if it refera 
to a duty or practice which preventa avoidable aufferlnga to other membera 
of one’a community. Thia ta what *vaUdiiy' meana within the ethical mode 
Of reaaoningt nnd there are It# criteria of validity. There la no uae harp- 
ing over the point that Xoulmin’a anaiyeia muet be wrong aince it doea not 
conform to deductive model of reaaoningi Poea it really have to? The 
criteria of validity are to be derived from within the ethical mode of rea- 
aoningt and. Toulmln haa deacribed them. He has ahown. taking acme 
paradigm caaea of moral- argument, how theae criteria lunetton and how 
wft uae them* 

Another pertinent objection raiaed by hla oritlca ia that Xoulmin 
doe a not Jnatlfy ^e criteria of validity need in ethical reaaoning. in a 
atimulatlng artiole^^ Urmaon baa made out a caae againat the kind of 
teohniiiue Toulmln employa in hla analyata of moral reaaoning* Although 
Ormaon doea not make mention of any particular name, yet hia critiolam 
la directed againat any one who uaea the teehnique which he terma aa die 
^atandard example or paradigm eaae method* In philoaophical analyaia* 

" Hence, hla ohjeotloti can be recaat againat Touimln'a analyaia too* W« 
ahall. fhoreforo. conaidor Urmaon*a objeetion with reapeot to Touimln'a 
analyaia. The roaaon why it ia thought Important to conaidor it ia that 

|g« Cf* tirmaon. ''Some Quoatlona Concerning Validity". Eyoava in 
^onooptual Analyaia . od* by Antony Flew. Macmillan. 19547^ 
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ft number ol thinkere have critldeed Toulmin on the very eft me gvounde 
which Ur me on hfte rnleed. 

By ftpplying the pftrftdigm»cftse method* in Urm«on*e own worde* 
"the phUoBD^icftl doubt whether eomething le renUy an X le expoaed 
ftft being in eomeway improper or abnurd by meane ot ft demonetration 
that the thing in q^ueatlon i» a fttftndard case by reference to which the 
expreaaion X hae to be under atood* or a doubt whether anything ie 
X la exposed by ahowing that certain things are standard case a of what 
the term in queption is dealgned to deacribe* Toulmin* in order to 
elioit the oriteria of good rsaaon in ethica considera paradigm oases 
of ethical disputes and on reflection finds two criteria. Urmson'a 
argument against paradigm case method is that when we have sUoited 
the criteria of validity ifor distinguishing valid ethical arguments 
from Invalid ones we can a<toquately ask "why do we have diese criteria 
of validity and whether do we have any good reasons for using these?" 

He argues t "Oranted that this is the way in which we distinguish betwesn 
valid and invalid arguments in this Held* What good reasons have we 
for evaluating arguments in this way*i"^^ This question* according to 
Urmsotti can be asked in the spirit of a 'genuine doubt'* "Should we 
accept these criteria* and are toere any good reasons for doing so?" 

It can also be asked as a 'phtlosophieal enquiry* as to whydo we employ 
these criteria^ He further points out that we can ask a 'first'*order' 
question about a particular argument whether It is valid* and we can 

34* F.* 130* 
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nek a '»o<iond*<order' qtt«Btlons '*Why do we count a« valid tboae 
ethioal argumenta wkieh we do count aa valid?" The paradigm ease 
method applied to ethloal reaaoning can tell ue« Urmeoit holds, what 
ethical argumante are valid or invalidi but it cannot glva reaeons ae 
to why thoie argumenta which we regard valid are valid? It can tell 
ue what the criteria are* It cannot tell ue why thoae criteria are valid? 

Hie contention la that "to dleouae the question of validity by mean* of 
etandard example le mlaconcelved" beeauee "the evaluative character of 
'valid* 1» hare overlooked* " not giving importance to "genuine phUoeophl<« 
cal queatlone, " 

Taking the lead from Urmaon* Nakhnlklan aocuaee Toulmln of not 
having provided any reaaon for the criteria he eliolta for good reaeone* 

He writes t "The lietlng of the erlteria* however* dqea» not (logically) 

•itenoe ut. W« may gram that C are tibe criteria for calling A good 
in our own community or that K are the criteria for calling A In aome 
other community. But should t accept C or K?"^^ There are some other 
thlakers^'^ alio who* accepting much of toulmtn*s analysis* consider It 
as incomplete. They make a further demand for the Justification of the 
ultimate principles of morality. Thus* H. Paton writes* "Utilitarian 

39. Ibid* p. 132. 

36. Qeorgo Kakhnlkian* "An Shmmliiation of Toulmin's Analytical Kthies* " 
Phlloi^phlcal Quarterly * Vol. ? (19S?) p. 7ft. 

37. men* "Aevlew of An Examination ef the Flace of Keason In 
Ethics". aPMlosoPhyf Yol. XXVUdan. 17S2)* pp. 8I*24{ WUliam Saekstei 
Bevisw Of An Examination of the Place of Reason in Ethics"* Ethics. ' 
Yol. LXll (April 1932) pp. 217-19. 
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principles hAvs one great advantage. They at least formulate moral lawe 
accepted by any sane philosophy* But are these laws properly regarded 
as first principles or can we find a further reason for them?" Their 
discontent la caused by the same reason that Toulmin does not offer any 
justification of the 'criteria of good reasons'* and shelves the question as 
a ''limiting question"* The pitch of Paton's discontent suggests that he 
wants Toulmin* as Kal Nelson points out* to provide some metaphysical 
foundation to moral reasoning. 

However* we shall not be coacemad with the question whether 
morality needs some metaphysical groundings or not. A discussion of 
this question would be out of place here* Our main purpose would be to 
examine the adequacy of the charge tlmt Toulmin fails to provide any rea- 
sons for the criteria of validity which according to Toulmin we actually 
use in moral argumentation, that Toulmin' • analysis gives only a descrip- < 
tlon of what criteria we use* but no reasons for the criteria it describes. 

The problem* thus* immediately raises two questions 9 (a) Whether 
or Tsot Toulmin provides any justification for the 'good reason criteria' in 
ethics?* and if he does* what is it?* and (b) Do we need any further justi- 
fication than what Toulmin has offered* if any? 

As regards the first question* our answer it la the positive* The 
Charge that Toulmin does not give any justification for the 'good reason 

»$. Ibid, p* ai. 

39* Cf. Kal Nelson, " 'The Good Rsaaon Approach ' and Ontological 

JTustlfication of Morality"! Philosophicat Qusrtorly, YoU 9 <19S9) p* 116* 
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critAfia* in mi8coac«lv«d* It is on a mln~und«r4tanding of Toulmin*a 

dlecuaalon of 'llmlttn| ^uoitiona'. Toulmln** labeUing of tho <|ue«tion "Why 
•boutd I do what ia wight** as a ’'limiting ^aostlon” to which no Uitewal ans- 
wsw* can bo glvatii has boon mistakenly understood as his refusal to give 
any reason for the 'good-* reason criteria** However, the question "Why 
should I do what is right?** is different from the question "Are the criteria 
of good reasons valid criteria?'* The former is a limiting question, where- ' 
as the latter is not* The former cannot be answered property! but an answer 
to the second question can be drawn from his aocount of moral-reasoning* 
For Toulmin the scope of every mode of reasoning Is limited as well 
as defined by the framework of the activities in which It plays h part. The 
scope of ethical reasoning, similarly, is defined and limited* The criteria 
of distinguishing good from bad reasoning, valid from invalid reasoning, 
are determined, within the mode of reasonln| concerned, by the purpose 
and function it performs* Kfbics le concerned with feeling and bshaviour 
so as to achieve *'the harmonious satisfaction of desires and interest," It 
is a "part of the process whereby as members of a community we moderate 

our impulses and adjust our demands so as to reconcile them as far as 

40 

possible with those of our fellows*'. The criteria of validity in othtcal 
reasoning aro determined by the (defined) function of ethles. Toulmin, 
thus, has a Justifying reason for the *godd reason criteria* used in ethical 
reasoning* The oritoria employed in ethical reasoning as elucidated by 


40, Toulmin, As JSsamination of dhe »Uce of J^sason in Xdilas, p* m* 
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air« valid tb«y tb« trainuUamttnfc laid down by tho 

Ibnotion ol ethiaa* Tb«y would not bo a(lo<|uot« urltovia U tboy did not 
m««t tbi» vo^^nivomont. Tbo function ol otbteor honooo Itooll Juatilloo tbo 
ol^U«via yroaoi^lbdd tbosvotn* No otbor juttllloatlon can b« $iv«n onoopt 
In tof m« ol tb« mnottott and purpoao ol othtoa* 

II aomoono a«kt *Wby la oibioa onpoctod to poiflorm dio nbovo Itmo- 
tiottf* Toulmln hao an atiawor to it* namoly* 'Bocauau w« aa mombora ol 
a eommunity aira vax^ulaadi to foapoot Hia Intovoata ol out* loUow tnombora'* 

*'T1io aoiiona 'duty** ol *oblt|(ation% ol*moraUty% avodoaivad Irom 
altuationa In wbiab tha oonduat ol on# mambaa ol a eommunlty paaiudiaaa 
tha tntavaata ol aikokhav« and ara to ba undavatood aa pavt ol tha paoaaduva 
lor mlniiniaittd tha allaeta ol iuab aonfliotat''*^^ 

Tbudu our anawar to tba aaaond <|iMiatioa ia In tha nagaHva* Sinoa 
tba aritavia ol good raaaana art datarxnlnad by tba lunotion of atbloa» tba 
Ittiiailon lit all Juatillaa Itioaa avliarla* No tnor a jjaatUiaation li naadad* 

And* U an tftmam typo doubt i« antandad to tbta InatUloatton* wa obatt 
bagin aobing wbat Tanlmln aaUa a ^HMllng ^uaotlon^V 

In tba abova« wa lunva baiot arguing agalnit aartain watbodotogioal 
otdbdtioni ralaad againat Tonlmln'a *avaluallva inlaranaa** Otiir atfeampt 
tea baan to abow that what Taitltnin la auggaatlog* in di« form ol avatnatlva 
tnlavaAaa* la faita lagttlrnatfii} and* banaa» nono ol kba objaaklena dtaonaiad 
abova bald good! M alao tbat ba oHara a Jnatlliaatian lb» tba validity oritation 
ttiiad in tnotnl taaaonlng* Kowavar tba abova dtiauailan la not Intaadad la ba 
41* ||2||g« p* l$S« 
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a cl«an eevtillaato to Toulmta'a aaalyaiis. W« do not disputa his claim 
that tha chas^aotav of moral raaaonlng l« non^doduetive as woU a» non- 
induotiva* Xn morh I- reasoning w« paaa from factual raaaons to an 
athlcal oonolunion. Andp iharafora^ wo alao agr«e with Toalmtn that 
tha criteria of validity used in athlcat argumentation are different from 
the onee employed in deductive reasoning* Tontmin, however* fails to 
carry out the auggoeted model faithfully* bk the proceee of his analysis 
he offers an account which seems incompatible with his proposed model 

i 

of moral-reasoning* 

l4«t us restate his cfitsrla* According to his analysis* (t would 
he raealled* an appeal to a single current moral principle in o»e*ff commu- 
nity constitutes the test of the ri|^tness of an Individual act* and those 
reasons which relate an action to an accepted social practice or moral 
principle are good reasons* Where there Is a oonlliet of duties* we 
choose the alternative which beet avoids preventable sufferlnge to the 
memhers of the community* and* therefore* the criterion here Is that 
Of avoiding preventable sufferings* Slinttarly when one le confronted 
with choosing one el tha alternative moral codes* the criterion* here 
is again - avoiding preventable sufferings* It would mean that to say 
that a eertaln reason H is a good reason for an ethical Judgment 
is to say that h relates E to a criterion C (where C can be either a 
social praetlce current In one*s community* or it can be the prlneiple 
of avoiding preventable sulfei'lngi to other members of oneU community)* 
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We ehould think that C itself does not constitute a reason foi £!• rather 
it only tells why a certain reason Is a good reason for £* As far as C 
is not entered In an ethical argument as a premiset the argument would 
remain non^deductlye* and the )n e > a<i fceiish 4 p hetwccn premie e s - aad— t he 
oonclu a ien h eco f in esjithat ef entattwea ie y Now* the difficulty with Toulmln 
is that on the one hand he is denying the entailment relationship and hence 
rejecting the deductive model* and on the other* he seems to enter C as 
a premise of the argument. And this lauds him Into difficulties. Let us 
consider tiie enample'^^ he gives in order to explain the logical structure 
of reasoning concerning the rightness of individual actions. His example 
roughly rvtns as follows: 'I ought to take this book and give it back to Jones. ' 
'Because* I promised to let him have It before midday. 'X ought to because 
I to Ut him h.v. It h«k.s^. •*.««. I .»*ht to do wh.t.v.r I pro- 

mise him to 'Because 1 ought to do whatever 1 promise anyone to do.g^' 

'Because knyone oui^t to do whatever he promises anyone else that he will 
do,0^' Xn the above example S| to constitute good reasons In support of 
fhe Judgment- « 'X ought to taka this book and give it back to Jones. ' Sg* 
which states a moral principle* Is given as a final Justificatory reasoni for 
the Judgment. A close look at the example would reveal that the argument 
is designed In a typioally deductive fashion* and the most it can tell about 
ethical reasoning is that they are deductive onthymemes. Xt can be alterna- 
tively reformulated explicitly alter the deductive model without changing its 


42. Cf. Toulmin* p. 146. 
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ohar&ctfir: 

Anyone ought to do whatever: he pvomleee anyone else that he wlU do« 

I promUed Jonee to return thie book before midday. 

Therefore* I ought to return thta book to Jonee before midday. 

The argument »o formulated le clearly a deductive one where the Judg* 
ment te implied by the premiaea. It would be contradictory to aseert the 
premisee and deny E. Hence the criterion of validity ie in no eenee different 
from the ‘analytic criterion of validity** 

Toulmini perhaps would not accept such a reformulation but ins let that 
Sg in the above example hae not been used as one of the premicee which imply 
the original Judgment# rkther it ie employed as an inferential licence. S| Is 
a good reason for Et and given to connect tS| to My 

returning the book is supported by the reason that 1 have promised to do so* 

That X have promised to return the book to Jones is a good reason for my 
returning tbe book because it unambiguously relates my act of returning the 
book to a duty which is currently accepted in my community* Xt Is# however^ 
not clear as to what the expression ‘relates to* exactly means* How does one 
relate E to an accepted practice of one*s communltyJ Probably what Xoulmin 
means hers Is that If an action in question has boon shown to be an instance of 
a certain moral principle then the action is right. "If it is an action whltdk is 
an unambiguous instance of a maxim generally accepted in the community con- 
cerned# it Witt be right just because It is an instance of such a maxim. But 
saying this would amount to accepting the deductive model for moral arguments* 


4S« Xbid * p« XS4. 
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In the reformulated vereion of the &bove Argument* the ethical judgment 
appearing as the conclusion is an Instance of the major premise which 
states a general principle. To say that £ is an instance of G (a duty* 
a certain practice) is to say that C entails £, 

In Toulmin's scheme if a certain reason P satisfies the criterion 
of good reasons* say X (where X is either a practice currently accepted 
in one's community* or X is the principle of preventing avoidable suffer- 
ings)* and if P is true* from this we can infer that P is a reason in 
ethics* This inference again is deductive for if one accepts that P satisfies 
X and P is true* then one is bound to accept that P is a reason in ethics. 
Now* to say that 'P is a good reason in ethics' is to say* according to Toulmin* 
that P can be counted as a reason for a certain ethical judgment J* Further- 
more* to say that P is a good reason for S is to say that P justifies J* 
Thus* from 'P is a good reason in ethics'* and 'P is a good reason for J'* 
we can infer 'J*. The inference* here* is again deductive* Ethical arguments 
are* Toulmin would agree* instances of this scheme* but if It be so* then the 
arguments themselves would be deductive* which Toulmin would not accept* 
However* this difficulty is not Insttpeyable* if he permits certain modifica- 
tions in his analysis* 

Toulmin ends up in this difficulty bscause* on Idle one ^hand he Inter- 
prets ethical arguments as non-deductivs* and on the other* he wants to Import 
the rigour of 'deductive' inference itato 'evaluative* Inference. But he cannot 
do both* If moral reasoning is non- deductive* then ethical arguments cannot 
be as rigorous as deductive arguments are* That is to say that ths bond ^at 
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is bellsved to exist between premises and oonoluslon of a deductive argu>* 
ment, cannot have th® same strength in an ethical argument. A certain 
amount of looseness will always enter Into the relationship between the good 
reason and an etliical judgment ol an ethical argumentt If the inference is 
non* deductive. However, his analysis does not permit this, unless he is 
prepared to accept that the relationship in ’F relates J to X, therefore 
J* is loose. And it seems Toulmin is wrong in not allowing it. iHoweveri 
if he accepts it* the essential character of his analysis would remain the 
same* and the looseness In the relationship can be accounted for in terms 
of the condition, (what is desirable provides a reason for acting) of evalua- 
tive inference* 



CHAPTER FOURTH 


Tlx^ Pr6B|eytt>ttv<^ Appyoaoh to Moral Re»Boailn« : 

In Chnptov Third wa cointid«r«<i a non-doductlve mods! q £ merni 
r«a«onlitg(« unllko TdalmiOi howeveVf r«|[ar<l0 moral roaaoning 

aa atriotly deduetlvo* Mia ia a modified voraion of Artatotle'a praotieal 
aylloglam* In moral veaaonlng* Haro olaima, the inlerenoe ia never 
looae* rather the relatlonehip between premiaea and the ethloal ocmolnalon 
la that ol ^entaUment*. He pnta up a strong delence of the Humean dootrine 
that no moral Judgment can be deduced Irom non-moral premiaea* He 
reminda ua of the logical reatrictlon that nothing can be aaid in the ''eonolu- 
alon which la not aaid implicitly or explicitly In dte premiaeet except what 
^an>e ad^ed aolely on t he atyength o f definitloi^a of terma..**^ Tothiaalifect» 
Harare lAnauaae of Morale and Freedom and Reaaon work out an analytic 
model of moral avgumenta* Kia analyeia cornea in aharp eontraet with 
dtevenaonian as well ae Toulmlnian analyaea that have been diacuaaed go far. 

We have diacuaaed in the previoua chapter Hare'a reaaona fbr reject- 
ing Toulmin'a analyala ol ethical reaaoning* He rejecta 8tev«aaon*a approach 
OB the ground that though moral language la non-cognltlve* it la not purely 
emetWe. The perauaaive approach* Hare argues* wrongly auggeata that the 

1. ll.M*JH[are, The X*a»«ytaie of Moraia * Oxford, at the Clarendon Prea a* 
1952, p* 33* 
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lunotlon o£ moral language l» to pereuade* or *' getting someone to do 9 ome> 
thing." "Telling someone to do eometihtng" le logically distinct from "get" 
ting someone to do something." This distinction is like "telling someone that 
something is the case"* and* "getting someone to believe that something is 
the case." When a person persuades somebody to do something* he is not 
answering die question "iiyhat shall I do?"* rather, "It is an attempt to make 
him answer it in a particular way."^ Hare* however* agrees with Stevenson 
that a moral judgment has imperative force, but he dlsagi'ees with him on 
the point that no logical argument can be adduced in favour of an imperative. 

He holds that the "Logical behaviour" of Imperative sentences "is in many 
respects as exemplary as that of indicative sentences, and In particular that 
it is possible to infer an imperative coneluston from Imperative premiaes*"^ 
Thus* Hare rejects the "criterion which . . » says * * # that Indicative een* 
tenoes are the only sentenoes with which logic Is called upon to deal*"'^ Moral 
Judgments* for Stevenson* are imperatival because they express speaker's 
desire to change the attitude of the hearer, whereas* for Hare* they entail 
imperatives because they are prescriptive* 

Hare's analysis of moral argumentation primarily hinges on his analy- 
sis of moral Judgments and moral concepts* The analysis of moral conoepts 
is required in order to explicate moral reasoning* showing ihat moral argnments 
proceed as they do because of <he logical character of ethical predicates* As 
Hare himself renmvkst "Once the logical character of the moral concepts is 

2. p. 19* 

3* H* M« Haro» "Imperative Sentences"* )Mlnd. Yol. LVtll (1949) p* ZZ* 

4* Ibid* p* 22* 
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und«r«tood< thtire cun he useful »ud. compelling moral arguments even 
between people wbo havci before It beglnsi no eubstantive moral prinoi'- 
ploB m common* He works out his analyeU resting on hie belief that 
moral judgments are both preacriptlve and universaliaabla and that 
there can be logical relatlonehlpe between prescriptive utterances* The 
preacrlptlvlty and the unlversalUabillty of moral Judgments also function* 
in Hare's scheme* as the two basic rules of moral- reasoning. While 

making a decision of 'what we oui^t to do?' we look for "an action to 
which wo can commit ourselves (prescriptlvely) . . accept as exempli- 
fying a principle of action for others In tike circumstances (anlv«rsaUaa<' 
bility)" * Any serious moral problem would involve* according to Hare* 
an 'antinomy* of two Important features^ Firstly* "that a man who is faced 
with such a problem knows that it is his problem and that nobody can answer 
it for him."^ Secondly* "the answering of moral guestions is or ought to be 
a rational activity". ^ The paradox involved here la that a person who con- 
fronts a moral problem Is* On the one hand* free to form his own moral 
opinions* and on the other* his moral opinions cannot he arbitrary beeause 
of the condition that the resolution of a moral problem must be rational. 
Hare* however* has his own way for resolving this antinomy. It is beoause 
we as moral agents are free to form our moral opinions that we need a pres- 
criptive language. The prescrlptivity* hence* is cennsoted with our freedom 

5. K.M. Hare* Freedom and Keason. Oxford at the Clarendon Press* 

1969* p. 187* 

6. M. Hare* Freedom an d Refson* p. 89. 

7. Mi* fP* 99*90. 

8. Ml* p. 1. 

9 * 



to iOfm nnoral opinions. Univerjtalitsftbilitjr of mofftl Judgmente« on the 
other Imnd, provldee a rational backing to our moral thoughta because* 
to univeraalize a moral judgment* for Hare* le to give readons* ''K* 
when we consider some proposed action, we find that when universalitaed, 
it yields prescription which we cannot accept, we reject this action as a 
solution to our moral problem If we cannot universalize the prescription, 
it cannot become aw ‘ought* 

In short, Hare*s thesis is that moral reasoning does not require a 
new kind of logic as Toutmln thinks) instead ethical Inference is as logical, 
and hence as deductive, as any other inference, A general moral principle 
together with a description of the state of affairs yields a moral Judgment# 

He accepts the Aristotelian practical syllogism as an adequate model of 
moral arguments of which the major premise# ^'is a prinoiple of conduct) 

II 

the minor premise is a statement, , • • of what we should in fact be doing'* 

In an ethical context* Aristotle had thought that the outcome of practical 

syllogism is an action* From the universal major premises, "All that is 

sweet should be tasted", and the minor is^rtlcular premise "This is sweet", 

"it necessarily follows that he who Is able and is not hindered should not 

12 

only draw, but put in practice, the conclusion "This is to be tasted"*" 

Hare retains this syllogistic form of practical reasoning, but the universal 
major premise is replaced by an imperative or a moral principle* The 

10. p. 90. 

U* The. Ifeks. o^.Aiictetle, trans. byI>*P* Chase, Hew 
Terk, F«F, Dutton and Co. Inc. 1949* p. ts9* 
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moral principle In conjunction with the appropriate particular premlee 
jrielda a moral judgment} and i£ aaeeat le given to the resultant moral 
judgment It commits the epeaker to act in a certain way« 

However, to appreciate Hare's account of moral reasoning, it la 
imperative to dwell upon hie arguments for holding (1) that a moral ju<lg» 
ment ia prescriptive in nature, (il) that it la untveraallzable, and (til) that 
there are logical relatione between preacriptlve judgments including Impe- 
ratives* Xt is important to discuss these three theses - for the structure of 
moral arguments, as Hare conceives it, is woven around these central 
notions. ^ 

1. The Prescriptive XTunctton of Moral Language; 

The distinctive function of a moral utterance Is, according to Hare, 
to guide choices* Moral l^anguago is, hence, a sort of proscriptive lan- 
guage. Xt is 00 because ethics deals with the practical problem 'what shall 
1 dot' A moral jad:gment is, in this respect, essontlally connected with 
decision* This connectiOA is not laetual but logical • Accepting a prescription 
logically commits one to take a decision* The only teat, Hare contends, to 
decide whether one is using the judgment "X ought to return the book", as a 

moral judgment or not is ''Does he or does he not recogntee that If ho assents 

13 

to the judgment, he must also assent to the command!" 'let me return the 
booh'. Thus moral JudgmentSf since they are action- guiding, must Involve 
a decision to act in a certain way. They must entail an Imperative - for only 


13. The Language of Morals, pp, U$-b9, 
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& command can convtitute an adequate answer to the question ~ 'What shall 

1 do?', A judgment ml^t not involve a deotslon, Hare argues* only under 

two conditions. Firstly, it might not involve a decision in case the value 

judgment is used completely in descriptive terms, i.e, in, what Hare 

calls, 'non- evaluative. Inverted comma sense'* Xn such a case, Hare thinks, 

the value standard gets completely 'oesllied*, and the evaluative sanse oi 

the judgment is precluded* "Thus it is possible to say: ' You ought to go 

and call on so and sees' meaning by it no value judgment at all but simply 

the descriptive judgment that such an action is required in order to conlorm 

to a standard which people in general, or a certain kind of people not sped- 

14 

fied but well understood, accept." Secondly, a judgment would not bo 

evaluative when one le stating a psychological /act, "X have a feeling X ought 

to do X", is different from, "X ought to do X." Xt is only the latter expression 

which is being used in an evaluative seuee. Therefore, if one accepts the 

value judgment "I ought to do X", thonhis acceptance entails his decision to 

do X, Hare makes it a matter of definition that a judgment, when used in 

an evaluative sense, entails an imperative* He says: "it must be a part of 

the function of a moral judgment to prescribe or guide choices, that Is to 

say, to entail an answer to some question of the form, 'what shall I do?' 

How, since an answer to the question, "what shall 1 do?", Involvee telling 

someone to do something, only a prescriptive judgment can perform this 

hinetion, Xn other words, the question "what shall X do?" requites a pres- 

crlptlon* Andf the prescription cannot be reduced to a description as a 

naturalist mtg^t try to do « for a description, Hate holds, can never be a 
U*^XbM, 

1$.S P* 29. 
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pi* ascription. Nor can it be Interpreted as an attempt to persTiade someone 
to do flomethtng as an emotlvUt ol the Stevei^aontan variety might* Although 
Hare accepts that a moral Judgment has descriptive elements too* the des- 
criptive meaning is only secondary because It varies from context to con- 
text* while the prescriptive meaning remains constantly the same even In 
varying contexts. Therefore, a value predicate, for Instance, 'good*, 

cannot be defined In terms of words which themselves do not perform any 

16 

prescriptive function* Hence moral Judgments, since their function is 
to guide choices, must contain 'irreducible prescriptive' elements* Hare 
writes, "** , moral philosophers cannot have both ways] either they must 
recogaii«e the Irreduoibly prescriptive element in moral Judgments, or 
else they must allow that moral Judgments, ns interpreted by them do not 

17 

guide actions in the way that, as ordinarily understood, they obviously do." 
UoiverealleabiUty t 

Along with the preecriptive feature of moral Judgments, there ts 
another important feature, vix* 'universaUsabiUty', A moral judgment 
which correctly applies to some particular person In some particular situa- 
tion Is also, according to Hare, cerreetly applicable to any other situation 
which is Utte the former in all relevant respects. He holds that, "the 

meaning of the word and other moral words is such that a person 

16 

who uses them oommlts himself thereby to a universal rule". The 


U. Of* The I,anguags of hforals, p. 9i. 
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univefgaUaablUty however* ie not peoullar to moral judgments 

alone] rather, acoordtng to Hare, it is shared by any judgment whioh 
carries descriptive meaning. Moral judgments are, *'unlversaUsable 
in just the same way as descriptive judgments are unlversalleable, namely 
the way which loUows from the fact that both moral expreesions and descrip- 
tive expressions have descriptive meaning, He i^irther contends that 
a judgment is universalleable. ’*in the sense that it commits the speaker to 
the further proposition that anything exactly like the subjects of the first 

judgment, or like it In the relevant respects, possesses the property attri- 

21 

buted to it in the first judgment. " When a person says that a eevtain 
thing X is red, he is committed to the view that anything which was like X 
in the relevant respects would likewise be red. Thus, 'X Is red*, entails 
'Everything Uke X in the relevant respects is red". It Is so, "because to 
say that something Is red white denying that some other Ihing which resem- 
bles It in the relnvant respects is red is to misuse the word red] and this 
Is bseause 'red' is a descriptive term, and because there/ore to say that 
something ie red is to say that it Is of a certain kind and so to imply that 
anything which Is of that same kind Is red. 

gimilarly, value judgments are alee unlversallsable. When a porson 
passee die judgment, 'that is a good motor oar*, he is gtUdlag the ehotee of 
his hearer not only in relation to that particular motor car but also in rela- 
tion to anyothor motor car which is Uke that one* He Is implying that if any 

19. Cf, p* 99* 

20. iSMt Pf 90. 

21. S, p. 12. 

22* p. ii* 
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other motor CAr were juet U(ce that one. it would aXao be a good one* He 
cannot aay Uhla i« a good motor car, but the one ne«t to it, though exactly 
like It in all other reepecta, is not good* because by- doing so, he would 
be commending one object and in the same breath relusing to commend a 
similar object. But, il two things have similar descriptive features » <hey 
cannot. Hare contends, differ In their goodness. Xn choosing a particular 
motor car we apply a certain principle or standard. In other words, in 
saying that 'that is a good motor ear, ' one also expresses one's acceptance 
of a standard which has Us application to other similar motor cars,^^ It 
is a logical re<tuirem«nt that the standard should be employed consistently, 
Keooe, it would be a contradiction to say that, 'this Is a good motor oar, 
but the one next to it, though exactly Uke it in all other respects is not good. ' 

Hare, In his paper entitled "tlalversalisabliity*" like Getlner, 
distinguishes between what he terms as U<*type and S.^type valuations, A 
U^type valuation, aoeording to Qellner Is an application of a rule wholly 
devoid of any personal references, a rule containing merely predicates 
(descriptions} and logical terms, An S*type valuation, on the contrary, 
is one containing some itnelimlnable personal reference. Moral judgments 
are tl-type valuations, Hare claims of his unlversalisaMlity thesle analy** 
Unity in virtue of the meaning of tike word "moral"* A judgment if not 

24, ». M. Hare»irttiv«rsallsabillty', " |>yo^eedlt>gs of ArUtoteltan floatety". 
1954- 94, pp, g9S*9li« 

U* C£, Getlner, "Logie and BJthioe", " ggeeyedlng d of Aristotelian aoialsty", 
im-Ut pp. U7«t«. 

26, Cf."jkoj|id«andJE:Uiies*.' p, 161, 
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unlv^vaattssable would not bo a moral Judgment* Similarly In Freedom 

aind Reaeon. he arguee that a peraon who juatillee an action without 

committing hlmeell to the univerealia ability requirement doea not provide 

27 

a moral justliiication. 

A clarification la needed here* One might ^ink that ’univer«aUsa<* 
blUty* and 'preacriptlvlty', which Hare eonceivea as baeic features o£ a 
moral Judgment* are incompatible wi^ each other* If moral Judgmente 
are univeraallaiable in virtue of their deacrlptlve meaning* then they 
cannot* at the eame time be preacrlptive* For* a d«0oriptlon according 
to Hare, can never be a preecrtpilon* Thle* however, would be a mt«<* 
underetandlng of Kare'e poeltion. The two featnree would be incompatl* 
bl« only if* on Har«*a view moral Judgmente were primarily deecriptive* 
But It i« not eo. Moral Judgmente though they ehare the univereallea' 
biUty feature with deacrlptlve Judgmente in virtue of their deioriptive 
meaning, besldee having deecriptive meaning* they primarily poeeeaa 
evaluative rnewnlng* And* therefore* both the leaturee are mutually 
coneietent* 

Moral Judgmente* beeldee being preecrlptlve and unlverealleable, 
entail impemtives* He writeet 

But to guide ehoUtee or aotlene* a moral Judgment haa to be euch 
that if a peraon aeaente to it* he muat aeeent to eome Imperative eentence 
derivable from) itl in other worda* If a f ereon doea not aaient to eome 
such imperative eentence, that le a knoek down evidence that he doee not 
aaeent to the moral Judgment In an evaluative eenee* • « Thla le true by 
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my definition of the word evaluative. 

Now# olnce Hare malntaine that the relationship between the pre- 
misea and concluaion In an ethical argument la strictly that of "entallment"# 
and alao that moral judgmenta ’’entail" imperatives# the logic of moral rea- 
soning in Hare's scheme is# therefore# essentially the logic of Imperative 
sentences# Hare regards that commands are amenable to logical rules as 
are statements of facts# ".»• commands# »•* because like statements# 
are essentially Intended for answering questions by rational agents# are 
governed by logical rules jjust as statements are. And this means moral 
Judgments may also be so governed. ’the important difference between 
an imperative and an Indicative consists In the fact that "An indicative 

sentence is used for telling someone that something is the case; an Impera- 

30 

tive it not •««« it is used for telling someone to make something the case." 

The Imperative and the indicative# however# according to Hare# 
share some common charaeteristUs. An for example# the command# 

'Bring me a glass of water' and the indicative# 'You are going to bring a 

I 

glass of water* are both about your bringing a glass of water In the imme- 
diate future* In this respect they are similar. The distinctive features 
of a command and an indicative are brought out# in Hare's language# by 
translating them as# "your bringing a glass of water In immediate future# please 
and "your bringing a glass of water in Immediate future# yes." Here# the indlca* 
tive component Is signified by the word "yes"l and the Imperative component 

by the word "please". The common component of both the sentences* in Hare's 
U. The of m-iz. ^ ' 

SO. 1^# p. »* 
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terminology, 1« cnUed ’'phrastlo'* and the part which differ entlaten an 
imperative and an indicative le termed aa "neuetlc"* The "phraatlc of 
the Indicative*' and the "phrastio of the Imperative" are the aame becauee they 
signify the "thing" which both the Indicative and imperative are about. The 
difference in the neustic of the indicative and the neustic of the imperative 
consists in the nature of the way assent is made to an indicative and to an 
imperative. Thus, Hare writes, "ff we assent to a statement» we are said 
to be sincere in our assent if and only if we believe that It is true (believe 
what the speaker has sald)"^^ "whereas if "we assent to a second person 
command addressed to ourselves, we are said to he sincere In our assent if 
and only if we do or resolve to do what the speaker has told us to do."^^ 
Likewise, in the ease of a third person command to assent means to "join 
in affirming"} and In the case of a first person command "affirmation and 
assent are identical." To put it briefly, when we give our assent to an 
indicative sentence, we express our belief In the sentence in question} 
whereas in the case of commands it Is a matter of doing or resolving to 
do something given appropriate and proper conditions. 

The distinction between "phrastlc" and "neustio" is quite Important 
In Harems scheme. Since the dififerenoe is thought to consist only in the 
manner of assenting, it doee not concern the essential content of ti»e two. 

Both "bring a glass of water" and "you are bringing a glass of water" are 
about your bringing a glass of water In the immediate future. Hence, an 
Imperative has si much reference to actual or possible state of affairs as 
an indicative has, A command also has a logical structure and admits of 
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th« po 08 lbiUty of aelf-contracilctlon. Thus» from the promiae* "Take 
all the boxea to the atatlon" and "This is one of the boxes", the conclu- 
aion follows! "Take this to the station". The conclttaion ta entailed by 
the conjunction of the Imperative major premise with the indicative 
minor premise. The inference ie mainly from the "phraatlc" to "phrae** 
tic". Haie formulatea the logical rule as followat 

"No Imperative conclusion can be validly drawn from a set of 

33 

premises which does not contain at least one imperative." 

Therefore, since a moral Judgment Is not a statement of fact and 
its function Is such that It involves an imperative, by the very logic of 
Imperatives Hare makes It impossible to derive a moral Judgment from 
non-moral premises. 

^atujea ol Moral Reasoning t 

The above is a brief description of Hare's views on the nature and 
funotion of moral language. We can 'vow state his thesis about the nature of 
moral-arguments. Since moral Judgments are action* guiding, they are 
closely connected with decision-making. The process of making a decision 
involves, according to Hare, two factors correspondliig to the two premises 
in Aristotle's practical syllogism* '*The major premise is a principle of 
cottdvict, the minor premise is a statement, more or less Inlb, of what we 
should in fact be doing if we did one or the other of the alternatives open 
to us*'* Thus if X deoide, not to say aometl^laf, because It is false, X am 
acting on a princlplo, 'Never (or never under certain conditions) say what 
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is false', aad 1 must know that this, which 1 am wondering whether to 
say, is false. “34 

That . it would follow from this that a deois Ion about 'what shall 
X do?' must rest on a principle, Xt is, however, not necessary that 
such a decision be related to a principle which has previously been 
adopted. A principle might be formulated in the very act of making a 
decision. A decision not resting on some principle remains arbitrary 
and no reason can be given in support of that. Whenever one is faced 
with a situation where one is to dhoose between alternative courses of 
action, it is between alternative sets of effects that one decides. Thus, 
the effects become the sole determinants of what one should be doing. 
And, “to choose effects because they are such and such is to begin to 
act on a principle that such and such effects are to be chosen. “33 xhe 
reason why choosing to do something is so closely related with principle 
is that, “when we learn to do something what wo learn is always a 
principle*'. 

Frinclples and actions interact. Xt is because of this interaction 
that at times onr principles get modified or replaced by new ones. W« 
come across enormously new situations where previously adopted prin>* 
clples become unworkable unless they are modified. As for example, 
while learning to drive one is taught to signal before one stops. But 
at a time of emergency one gives up this principle and does net signal 

34. jyg, p« 34. 
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before stopping but keeps both his hands on the steering wheel. Here 
one Is making a decision of a new principle which has not been provlowsly 
taught, Thu0« almost alt deals lonst Hare holds, are decisions of princi- 
ples, 

Kow, since a value Judgment expresses a decision, the principle 
underlying a decision also underlies the corresponding prescription oi 
value Judgment, And, since a principle Is a univeral * ought* Judgment* 
Hare holds that it would be logically illegitimate to make a singular 
oug^t Judgment ’'while denying that there was any principle on which it 
depended. The demand for an imperative as a premise in a moral 
argument Is thus met by the principle underlying the Judgment, The 
principle appears as the major premise in the argument. 

Thus* if a person says "X ought to he done*" this Judgment being 
a moral one must be universatlaable. That is to say, the person who 
makes this judgment must be prepared to accept (applying the unlversa- 
lizabiltty principle) Chat all other actions, which are exactly like X, or 
resemble it hi respect of the properties because of which it is said tibat 
*'X oa|||(ht to be done' V ought also to be done, Thus, if 'Y is like X or 
resembles X in relevant respects, then, because of the ’unlversaUsa*' 
bility* and 'prescrlptivlty* features of moral judgments, It follows dmt 
*Y also ought to he done*. It is, however, possible diat among the 
actions which are Identical with X or like X in relevant respects, there are 
are also actions which the speaker would not like to perform, He ii,< 

tiwe w wssi ea i iatii ■■ ^ i m i hh i 
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then oonfypnted with the problem o( teklng a deolflion whether to Accept 
the orlginftl moral judgment, "X ou^t to be done” or to reject It^ W 
he acoepte It then there le no room lor him to refuse to perform any 
other action which ie like X» That ia. If he accepts "X ought to be 
done, " the original judgment along with the factual or descriptive state> 
ment about the likeness of X and Y entails the moral Judgment "Y ought 
to be done*" To reject the judgment occurring as the conclusion would 
amount to rejecting the original judgment, or else it would result In 
sellcontrftdlctlon* The argument in the above example would break down 
If we take out the element of 'unlverealUabillty* from 'ought' because 
It entails that In passing a judgment on a particular person we Implicitly 
pass a judgment on every one else who would pass a similar one on our» 
selves if we were to do It* 

Hare claims diiat his views on the logic of moral discourse do not 
commit him to any particular moral point of view. The universalUabUlty 
rule is not a moral rule, rather it la a logical rule* In moral reasoning, 
inferences are strictly deductive, but not "linear" 1* e. a premise- to- 
conclusion type as adopted by naturalists* Kather, It is a sort of enplo- 
ratlon where we look for moral judgments which are both acceptable to 
ourselves for our own conduct, as well as "universallsable to cover the 
conduct of other actual or hypothetical people* 

Thus, In considering, whadter it would be right to put my debtor, 
who fails to pay, in jail or not, t would consider whether I am prepared 


30* Jrreedomattdaeason. p. 193, 
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then 1 would logically be committed to accepting a /ir«t pereon judgment to 

be 

the effect thati if 1 were eomebody'e Inaolvent debtoxi 1 ou^t to^put tn 
jail, though it li not neceaaary ^hat I ahoutd in Atct be coinebpdy elae'e 
debtor. What la required for the force of the argument la that I ahould 
imaginatively conaider the hypothetionl caee about myaelf^ However, 

Hare arguoe, becauae of thta logical implication about myeelf and my 
otrong Inclination against going to jatl^ X would not be able to asaetit to 
the first person Judgment and thereby refuse to accept the universal 
judgment, And if I do accept the first person prescription. X would be a 
"fanatic", Hewritest 

What prevents ua from accepting certain moral judgments which 
are perfectly formmlable in the language la not logic alone^ bat the fact 
that they have certain logical consequences which we oannot accept, 
namely certain singular prescr iptlona to other people la hypothetical 
situations. And the 'cannot*, hero is not a Ingicftl 'cannot*. It would 
not be self- contradictory to accept these prescriptions bat all the 
same we cannot accept ^em except cm one condition which, is most 
unlikely to be fiilfllted •• namely that we should become what lhave 
called •fanatics,* 

Have establishes a certain analogy between scientific and naoral 
reasoning. Moral reasoning is a kind of exploration* In eoience, Have 
holds, a coneiderable part of the exploration conaiets in deriving certain 
ImplicatiQiis of the propoaed hypothec la for partlc alar oases, When a 
certain implication of the proposed hypotheais is found to he eonXlletlng 
with the observed phenomena, the hypothesis is rejected or modified, In 

9^, Md, p. t93« 
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case of moral reasoning we universaUire the judgment and see whethex 
the singular judgment "entailed" by the universal Judgment is accep- 
table or not. Wo reject the singular prescription entailed by the ori- 
ginal judgment If H conflicts with the individual's Inollnation or group 
interest. 

The argument about the debtor was concerned with the interests 
of only two persons. Hare generali-^es the piesoriptive argument to 
cover the cases in which interests of more than two persons are involved. 
The sort of considetationB entertained in such cases have some affinities 
with traditional utilitarianism^^ aiming at noaximising satisfaction and 
reconciliation of conflicting interests. However* the essential character 
of the argument remains the tame since it is only an extended application 
of the unlversaUeablllty requirement. 

If my action is going to affect the interests of a numbex of people. . , 
what 1 shall have to do. . . is to put myself imaginatively in the place of 
other parties*. * and ash the same sort of questions as we make the cre- 
ditor ask when he imagined himself In the situation of the debtor. And 
the considerations which weigh in this enquiry can only be* how much 
(as X imagine myself in the place of each in turn) do 1 want to have this 
or avoid that? But when I have been the round of all the affected parties* 
and come back* in my own person* to make an impartial moral judgment 
giving equal weight to the Interests of ail parties, what can 1 possibly 
do except advocate tihat course which will* taken all in all, least frustrate 
the desires which X have imagined myself having. 

Here holds that the method of moral reasoning discussed alMve 
will settle almost any moral problem ensuing from ethical disagree- 
ment, His claim is that any moral argument which is not fallacious 
and doss not contain any suppressed prsmlsss would he in the form 
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vuggested by him, H®t how«ver( accepts that at tlmea ethical dis-* 
putes arise net because of conflicting Interests hut because of con- 
flicting Ideals* In such cases his method might seem to fail in resolv- 
ing the confltot* But he argues that It is neither possible to settle 
disputes between upholder of different ideals nor one expects them 
ever to he settled* 

ISrltical Appralyalt 

The force behind Hare*B analytic model is his strict adherence 
to Hume's taw that no moral Judgment can he derived from purely fac- 
tual premises* On Hare's interpretatloa* to do so would be to commit 
the natur alls tic fallacy* We shall not, however, involve ourselves in 
the controversy whether a moral Judgment can or cannot he derived 
from purely factual premises* For, we have already commented in 
chapters First and Third, that it l« a matter of how we define a deduc- 
tive argument* U we define It in the manner nhlch by definition makes 
it impossible to say anything in the conclusion which ie not already 
contained In the premises then obviously a moral Judgment cannot be 
derived from factual premises, But If It is accepted that it is not essen- 
tial to apply to ethical arguments the notion of validity as applied to 
non- ethical deductive argnmenta and dier of ore, ethical arguments can 
be valid in ^ulte a different eenstt then we see no reason why an ethical 
argument must be required to lit in to the strictly deductive structure, 

yiun i wu i j i« 
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Hire's cAie against uaturaiiam would hold only if a naturalist ware 
to accept Ilia definition of validity and hold that in an ethical argu* 
meat factual premtgas, 'entail* a moral conclusion* Although an 

ethloist like Baler would accept all this, he would ettU meet Hare's 

1 

objection by interpreting moral judgments as 'fact- stating', 'claim- 
making' assertions* It wilt not, however, be contradictory to say 
that an 'entailment' relationship does not hold hetwoen the premtsoa 
and conclusion of ethical arguments, and, that they can be valid but 
not in the same sense in which non-edtiical analytic arguments are* 
Toulmin, we have seen in the previous chapter, offers such a model 
of moral argumenfation, and Hare has not been able to falsify Toulmln's 
analysis* His distinction between "analytic" and "substantial" argu- 
ments hangs like a sword of Bemocles over Hare's analysts* 

In a chaUenglng artlcle^^ Amartya Kumar Sen convincingly 
argues that Hare's claim ti&at moral judgments are universalleabte 
is tnoonslstent with his adherence to Hume*i law that no moral judg- 
ment can be derived from statements offset alone* Sen's claim Is that 
Hare's unlversalisahility thesis commits him to accepting that there 
is atleast one instance in which a value- judgment is "entailed" by 
factual premises* In what follows, we shall summarise Sen's argu- 
ment and dlseuss its impticattons for Hare's analysis. 
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^ ITyeedom and Reason H«ir« defines a naturallat as one who 
regavde that "the inlevence from a non-moral description of some- 
thing to a moral conclusion about it is an Infer enco whose validity Is 
due solely to the meanings of the words In it’*^^ Accepting this Inter- 
pretation of a naturalist* Sen labels Hare as an "Existential nataraliat"i 
one who claims that at least one inference can be made of this sort* 
How* consider Hare's unlversallzabtllty thesis* Hts claim is that If 
two things are descriptively alike* and one of them is good* then it 
cannot be the ease that the other is not good* Thus* if 1 say "’This is 
a good motor car" and also accept the factual statement "The next 
motor car is exactly like It in alt Its descriptive features"* then* 1 
am logically committed to accepting* "The next motor car Is also 
good," 

Sen points out that what is being claimed In this argument is 

that X cannot say that* "The next motor car ts not as good a motor car 

as this one" if 1 accept the value Judgment "This Is a good motor car" 

and also the factual statement "The one next to it Is exactly like It in 

all Its descriptive features"* This argument* on the face of it* appears 

to bo in conformity with Hume's law. But* Sen argues* and rightly 

so* that the value-judgment "This ts a good motor car" oeeuring in die 

above argument as a premiss is "Inoonsegoential"* 7or* even if we 

drop it out of the argument* we stiU cannot say "This motor oar is 

exactly like the one next to it in all Its descriptive features" and also 

at the same time "This motor ear is not as good a motor oar as the 
44. Hare* rrcf dom and Bsatfin* p. 2l. 
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would m«uti tb»t a proscriptive judgment can be derived from descrip- 
tive promises. The inlerence would be valid* ouhis own admission* 
solely due to the meanings of the words in it. This implication has 
extremely upsatting oonsequenoea for the major part of hie tliesls. 

For* it would immediately commit him* much against his wishes* to 
ethical cognitivism. In the language of Morals as well as Freedom 
and Reas op Hare devotes a lot of time to making the distinction between 
description and proscription and claims that 'good* and other value pre- 
dicates cannot be defined In purely descriptive terms because of the 
Irreducibly prescriptive elements in these words which constitute their 
primary meaning. But with Hume's law the hard distinction between 
description and prescription also goes. This would further affect his 
distinction between meaning and criteria, since he identifies the des- 
criptive elements of value- words with the criteria of their application, 
and the prescriptive element with their meaning. Thus, by withdrawing 
his defence to Hume's law Mare will have to disown his claim that a des- 
cription cannot entail a prescription, for this itself is a variant of 
Hume's law* Here, we are not denying Hare's distinction between pres- 
cription and description, what we want to show is that if Hare gives up 
his commitment to Hume's law, then these distinctions ipso facto get 
modified. And, therefore* if he attempts to accomodate naturalism 
in his analysis, he will not succeed unless he is prepared to change 
the essential character of his thesis* 
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If* 0 a the otlier haad* Haafe aretotani Hame’* law, he caa do It 
only if ihe give# ap M,« ttalverealiisabiUty thLe»i», But if lie does so, it 
would be still raose dlsaittotts - f©y in. tiait case k® would foe making 
moral Jus tlflcaUoa' impossible. Hare conceives of the iialveriallaa*' 
billty principle not as a moral rnle,^ but as a logical rtde. ^ A moral 
judgment entails a correspondiag uaiversal judgment wMeb in its tarn 
(mtalls singular prescrlftions. TMs is so because of tbe very logic 
of value judgments. If a value judgment is not universalinable, it 
ceases to foe a value Judgment* and., consequently it cannot foe justified 
eitber. In bis paper on "llidversallsafolllty’* (P.A.S . lf54-5Sj. Hare 
constructs the following conversation between an existentialist wad a 
Kantian wMcb brings to .Ugbt tb® above point.. ■ 

K* "You ought not to do tbat..’* 

K$ "So you tblrdi: iiat one ougM not to do that kind of tbing?" 

E: "1 tblsk notbing of Ibe kind, S say. only #at you ou|bt not 

K: "Bon'l you even imply tet a per.son like me In circnmsfeances of 

tb.is kind oufbl mot to do 'tbat kbad of thing wben^tbe other people 
lavolved are the sort of people that daey are?.'* 

E: "K®, 1 say only tlstt you ombt not to do that..** 

Kj "br® yooi imking a M(«»ral judgme^^ 

Mi 

Ks ■ ^ '’In. that case I Isll to understand year use oljbe word moral,” 
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it <io«s not euooeed in doing just whnt it la expected to do. It is mo*® 
so in case of Hare because of hia claim that his method U capable of 
resolving all genuine moral disputes. We shall, in what follows, first 
consider Hare’s creditor ‘debtor example of moral argument where the 
interests of only two parties are involvedi* Secondly, wo shall consider 
hlo Judge criminal example where the Interests of more than two parties 
are involved* 

liet us reoall the oredttor*dehtor example* The argument con- 
cerns a creditor A, who has to decide whether he should put his involvent 
debtor B into prls<m in order to make him pay. Haro argues that if A 
decides in favour of putting B into prison that Is, If he decides to pass 
the value Judgment ’1 ou^t to put B into prison because he will not pay 
me what he owes’, than he will have to consider whether he is prepared 
to issue the corresponding universal Judgment "Anyone who is In my 
position oujjj^t to put his dobtor into prison if he does not pay" because 

x/ 

of the logical rogulvement, that value Judgments ’entail* correspimdlng 
universal Judgmonts* But if aA assents to the universal Judgment, 
then he will he eommlttsd to accepting the singular prescription "I ought 
to he put into prison if X were somebody’s Insolvent debtor", since this 
singular prescription is ’entailed* by the said universal Judgment, If A 
does net assent to this singular prescription about himself then he will 
have to withdraw the original Judgment "X ought to put B into prison bo- 
cause he will not pay me what he owes, "• Hoi doing so will be contra- 
dtetory. However, the important point that Hare makea to that A cannot 
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ace«pt the attigular pretcviption '*! ought to be put into prison If t were 
BOmebody'a inaolvent debtor." The *cannot* hero does not refer to any 
logical ImpoaelbUityj instead* it refers to A*s strong inclination against 
going to prison. And* if A does accept the singular prescription about 
himself* then. Hare thinks* A would be a *fanatla'« The crux of the argu- 
ment is that If a certain singular value Judgment* like the one referred 
to above* conflicts with the agent's 'inclination* then the value Judgment 
in question must be withdrawn* This is the point we wish to contend. 
Firstly* it is Just not the way we ordinarily settle such disputes. The 
point of having moral principles in a community is not only to guide 
people's choices* but also to regulate their conduct. When we are placed 
in such a situation where we have to pass a value Judgment Uke "so and 
so ought to do this and this"* we do not consider whether the implications 
of this Judgment conflict with our inclination or nott rather what we look 
for is a corresponding moral principle which can 'warrant* our Judgment. 
Consider* lor example* another sltuatlom B* li^ friend has lost some<- 
thlng. X happen to know that it has been stolen by A. X also know that If 
X let B knew the faot of A's ha^g stolen it* B will have him put Into 
prison. Now X have to make a decision whether to tell B the truth or to 
keep quiet. Suppose* I hypothetically decide "I oui^t to tell B ti&e truth 
about A". This Judgment according to Hare entails a universal Judgment* 
"Anyone in a situation Uke mine ought to tell the truth." This universal 
Judgment entails another singular prescription about me to the oHect that 
If X steal eomeihliig* and If anyone knew it* then he ought to tell the truth 
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about my having stolen that thing. Can 1 accept a value-judgment to 
tlxla e/fect? X*oUowing Ha»«*i a:rgum«nt« X cannot because of my strong 
inclination against going to prison. Bufc, if S, cannot accept the singular 
prescription about myself* I am committed to withdrawing my original 
judgment" X oui^t to tell B the truth about A". But, If I withdraw this 
Judgment, it amounts to making another decision to the effect that 1 ought 
not to tell B the truth about A" « Will I be morally Justified In making 
such a deoision? Almost every aootsty recognises the principle "One 
ought to speak the truth*" We are taught from the very childhood to 
obey such rulesi and going against such rules is regarded Immoral. 

That, 1 have a strong inclination against going to prison does not Justify 
my decision "1 ought not to tell B the truth about A. " Xn almost every 
person's life thsve arise situaticns (even where the interests of only a 
limited number of people are involved) In which their Inclinations con- 
flict with what they, as members of a community, may be morally 
rft<|utred to do, but if they give way to their incUnatlons the very pur- 
pose of having a moral code will be defeated* It is not to suggest that 
moral principles dO not admit of sac options# At times, ws do go against 
a certain moral rule, but when It happens It happens not heoause of our 
tncUnations, but because either the required line of action conflicts with 
another duty, or the Ikets of the situation are such that they disable the 
agent from doing the proposed action. 

Jfowever, let us aecept for the moment Here's claim that when a 
Certain Judgment Is found conflicting with "tncllMtlon", we c , amyoti 
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accept it, lathe or debtor example. Hare give® importance to 
A'fl inoUnation againet going to prUon, But when A makes the Judg- 
ment *'I ought to put B Into prison because he will not pay mo what he 
owes", he has another incUnation, opposed to the first one, l*e. , the 
Inclination against letting B get away with his money. Why must A 
decide in favour of the inclination against going to prison, and not 
against letting B get away with his money? Hare cannot say that A 
can't have such an inclination, - for we do have such inclinations when 
put in such situations, A possible answer that Hare might think of 
would be that A*s Inclination against going to prison is stronger than 
hie inolination against letting B get away with his money. However, 
this will not do* A can evade the force of his Inclination against going 
to prison by giving the following considerations! 'the singular prescription 
"X 0U|^t to be put into prison if X were somebody's insolvent debtor" con-* 
corns A not immediately but refers to a possible fdture situation. But 
(he Judgment "X ought to put B into prison because he will not pay me 
what he owes "concerns A immediately because, if he withdraws this 
Judgment and hence abandons his decision to put B Into prison, he will 
loose his money which he will not like. This additional factor of his 
Having another opposed Inolination which te immediately relevant to 
him wUl override his Inslinatlon against going to prison. This would 
mean that A ean pass the value* Judgment "X oui^t to put B Into prison" 
knowing full woU his own InoUnation against going to prison, 
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Thore ia yet another factoir the oonaideratton of which will weaken 
the force of A'e IncUnation agalnat going to prlaon. What A waa required 
to do In Hare' a example was to put himself in the hypothetical eituation 
where he la somebody's insolvent debtor. Now* suppose, A is confident 
that the antecedent of the judgment '*1 ou|^t to be put into prison* if 1 
were somebody's Insolvent debtor” Is never going to materlaliese. This 
would make a considerable difference. The force of his inclination against 
going to prison* then, would not have the same Impact on A which It could 
have had had he not been confident that the antecedent would not materlallsse. 
This being so A can accept the singular prescription about himself ”1 ought 
to be put into prison if X were somebody's insolvent debtor” and conse<|U<')>l^ly 
decide ”1 ought to put B Into prison because he will not pay me what he owes.” 

The creditor •debtor example was designed by Hare to show how we 
resolve an ethical dispute where the interests of oiU.y two people are Invol* 
ved. In chapter seven of Freedom and Reason , entitled '’UtUitarlnlsm”, 

Hare considers another case where more than two pereons are Involved* 

Hare Imagines a judge-orlminal case where the judge is to sentence the 
criminal to imprisonment for what he has done. We shall refer to It as the 
Jadge^crlmltial sxamplsi and since Hare acknowledges that the sort of con> 
slderatlons Involved In the judge*erlmtnal example have affinities with tra- 
ditional utilitarianism* we shall call it the utilitarian argument* Hare's 
claim is that the utilitarian argument Is an extension of the argument oon* 
sldered In the previous iection. We have seen that In the creditor- debtor 
example A* according to Hare* could not unlver saline the judgment because 
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olhie inaUntitlon* Hajpe a po«ialbl@ ob^ootlou against the Judgment 

ol the Judge* The criminal might object to the Judge's pronouncement 
3reimlndtug him olhln own tncUnation againet going to pjriaon* Thus* the 
orlmtaul might arguet "You would not like to be sent to the prleon, 11 you 
were me# and therelbre you cannot univeraallae your preecrlptlon* But 
l£ you cannot univereallae your pireicription# then how can you paes a judg- 
ment to the elleot that 1 ought to be imprlMoned?" Hare# however# thinks 
that the judge can Jaetliy hl» stand on the ground that in Uila cape# unlike 
the or editor- debtor example# Intereate of many |>eraona ave Involved# 

And# therefore# he <the Judge) has to oonelder not only hie own and the 
criminal' a tneUnatioae# but also the Intereete of all those membera of the 
community who will be affected by hie declelon* Thus# the judge can replyt# 
"if it were jupt you and 1# then of couree 1 might not feel obliged to eead you 
to priaon* But X am oonatdering the people whom you will rob# and thoeo 
other people# who enoearaged by your example# wUl mb# if 1 don't put you In 
prlaon# and X find It eaeler toi univeraallne the maxim that thlevao should be 
put into prlaoa#" How# admitted that the Judge haa thue juatlflod hie aland# 
but Iha (guoatlon# then# artaci why the creditor In the previous nnamplo can- 
not mnlvaraalUa hie presoriptloa* A# the or editor# can arg^e as the judge 
argues la ttha preaaiB argoment that ha has not only to consider hie Interest 
but alee the iaterests of all fthose from whem B would borrow money and 
would not return# And# tbht# If he does not put B into prison In order to 
make him pay what he owes# other people may feel emoOuraged to behave in 


47. ,r,t»WlHiH|>.waJi.MWa»« 7' 
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th« aam« way. And* that if such lapses were allowed* It would considera- 
bly affect the Ilf® of all the members of the society since ol^er people, foll- 
owing B*s example, will also not care to pay what idiey borrow* And* there- 
fore, In order to stop such behaviour, he should universallae the judgment 
This way A can build up a good case in favour of unlvershUiising his pres- 
cription* and Hare should have no objection to it* since it has been shown 
that in the or editor- debtor example* interests of not only two people are 
involved* but of all the members of a society* This shows that either the 
utilitarian argument cannot be universaUiaed, or Hare has to agree that in 
every situation* irrespective of the fact about one's incllnatioiii a moral 
judgment can be unlversallaed* If Hare agrees to the latter* the conse- 
quences would be lantastle* Consider, lor instance, the prodigious intpU- 
oations (for many if not for all members of a sooiety) of the universalissa- 
tlon of judgments like the following} 

1* I ott|ht to be ittflneere about my work* 

2* X ought to be discourteous to my slders* 

Hare oannot objset to the unlversalieation of such judgments on the 
ground of the immorality or the moral unbecomiugness of (hem since he 
claims to be indiffsrent as to the choice of a partioular moral code* This 
iiidllferenoe is a dlrost result of his contention that his system does not 
commit Wm to any moral code (or point of vlewh 


Now* on the other hand* if he decides to grasp the other horn of 
the dilemma* then* on his own admission* moral argumsnts break down* 



CHAPTER FIB TH 


The Good Refta on Approach to Moiftl Atgnmenta (11) ; 

Kui t flaiei 


In the Third chapter we Introduced the good- reason approach 
to moral arguments. Baler adopts lines somewhat similar to those 
suggested by Toulmln in his "conceptual analysis" of moral reason- 
ing. It would be recalled that foi Toulmln the central problem in ethics 
was to lay down the criteria for determining whether a sot of a reasons > 
or a reasoui is a good reason. Such criteria were required in order 
to distinguish valid ethical arguments from invalid ones, Toulmln 
provided the criteria of good reasons in terms of ^e prevalent practices 
In one's community and the principle of preventing avoidable sufferings 
to other members of the community. For Bater> too, In moral justifi- 
cation^ one U called upon to show whether the agent has taken the best 
course of action open to hlm« by showing that the best reasons are In 
Its support because the best course of action Is the one which is supported 
by the best reasons And, in order to show that a certain reason R Is 
the best reason In support of an action Y, we need a criterion or a set of 
orlterla. Thus, both Toulmln and Baler are concerned with formulating 

1, Cf. Kurt Baier, The Moral Point of View } Cornell University Press, 
Ithaca, New York, 1958, p, 88. 
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crltoiia for good reasons. But this initial similarity in the strategy 
of their approaches should not lead one to think that both of them are 
giving similar models for moral arguments Paradoxically enough, 
this similarity is of little importance when we consider the contrary 
natui'e of their analyses* For Toulmin, moral reasoning Is non- 
deductive, whereas for Baier, it Is strictly deductive. For Toulmin, 
to say that 'R is the best reason in support of 'Y' Is not the same as 
saying 'Y ought to be done', whereas for Baler both the expressions 
are equivalent. In this respect Baler is closer to Hare than he is to 
Toulmin •• for, both Hare and Baier regard moral arguments as 
stilctly deductive, Toulmin would have no objection to Hare's claim 
that no value Judgment can be derived (analytically) from purely factual 
premises, Baier, on the contrary, seems to suggest that moral argu- 
ments are not only deductive, but also that a value Judgment can be 
derived from factual premises. In short, his analysis bears close 
resemblance as well as sharp contrast to the analyses presented by 
Toulmin and Hare. He would agree with Hare that moral- reasoning 
is deductive and, hence disagree with Toulmin that it is non* deductive. 
But he would disagree with Hare with regard to the nature of moral 
Judgment and the relationship between a value Judgment and factual 
premises In an ethical argument. However, before we come to explain 
In detail his analysis of moral argument It is important to report briefly 
what according to him Is the nature of value Judgment. It is important 
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because his analysis mainly rests on hie view that value judgments can 
be true or false, and hence verifiable. 

Nature of Value Judgment ! 

In the prefaoe of The Moral Point of View , Baier clainrs that it is 

y 

one of the main logical features of moral judgments that they can be 
mutually contradictory. It is so because they are "fact- stating". They 
are judgments to the effect that a certain course of action ts morally 
right or morally wrong. Such judgments have a "logical bearing on what 
should be done". ^ Ho holds that "judgments to the effect that eomothlng 
is legal or Illegal, just or unjust, good or bad, right or wrong, are directly 
relevant to answering the (Question "what shall 1 do?"^ Thus, Baler would 
agree with Hare that moral judgments are answers to the practical question 
"what shall 1 do?" but would disagree with Hare on the point that only a 
command can be an appropriate answer to such a question. When a person 
asks someone "what shall 1 do?" what he wants is not a command but advice 
as to what he should do. He wants his hearer to think and deliberate about 
the problem on his behalf, He wants to know what would be the best thing 
for him to do. Baier writes s 

Practical Judgments are answers to the question 'what shall I do?' 
but It does not follow from this that they are commands. Practical Judg- 
ments are indeed designed to guide us, but it does not follow from this that 
they cannot be true or fklse, « , • Practical judgments can guide us and 
they can be true or false* ^ 


2, J]^, p. S5, 
IfeM* PP* 58-56. 
4. Ifeld, p. 97. 
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Baler's claim that moral judgments are 'fact- stating' and 
empirically veilflable is quite significant for his treatment of moral 
reasoning. By regarding them as 'fact-stating', he on the one hand 
weakens the dichotomy between cognitivism and non- cognitivism, and 
on the other, meets the charge of committing the naturalistic fallacy. 
Moral judgments are not descriptive; nevertheless, they are 'claim- 
making', They are claim-making in the sense that they involve giving 
correct answers to questions of the form, *Is it right or wrong?'. 
Furthermore, since in his scheme value judgments are fact-stating, 
the question of committing the naturalistic fallacy would not arise, 
for, a value-fact- stating judgment, he would argue, is derivable from 
fact stkting statements, 

2, Value Comparisons and Rankings. 

Value judgments are according to him "either comparisons or 
rankings « either assertions to the effect that one thing, event, state 
of affairs, person, or deed, Is better or worse than, or as good or bad 
as, another, or assertions to the effect that one thing, event, etc, , is 

a 

good, bad or just average," Value rankings and comparisons differ from 
factual rankings and comparisons because of their respective func- 
tions. In non- value comparisons and rankings our concern is to describe 
a certain thing. That Is, in what degree things ranked or compared 
possess a certain property. Such a description enables others to 'Identify' 

W»iaiN ■> M ll^w » l*lel■ U ii f i ei m wewh i Pi * .1 r - r-r--.-iT. — t~ - V ~~i ni i 
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it and fO( nriuiato lavvg about it, ^ oas» in valne coinpaj ioons and 

lanklugfl, oui pnrpoee ib "to give laUonal guidgnca*" Iiowovoi“f this 
diftoicnco in Uioir xcspectivc purpose dooo not, Baiei sigucs, pj c.- 
cluclo value compaiiaons and lanklnge fioni being empxi ically voti- 
fiablo. The logical requirements in compaiing and lanking, whotho'i 
evaluative oi non- evaluative, aie the samo. When wo xank a ceitaiu 
thing, our concern is only with the one object which la being jianked. 

In conipaxing, on tho other hand, wc compait, two objects with each 
other In oidoi to know "which of tho two objects h »0 a given piopoity 
to a highei dogioo,"^ In oidox to veiify a ceitain ranking, aa foi inatance, 
"K la a tall man,' We require a standard of tallness with refeicnco to 
which X has boon lankod, la both value and non- value rankings certain ' 
Btandaids are Implied, The claim that X is a tall man can be undei stood 
only when some standard is admitted. However, It does not mean that 
tho standttid of tallness is fixed. The standard of taUnesa would differ 
fiom case to caso, In each of which the pi edicate 'tali’ ie attiibuted* 

Thus, the asseitlons "This pygmy la tall", "This man is tall", "This 
child, Is tall", "This horse is tall" axe all making the same claim about 
different objects /*. , . Yet the empirical verification of these claims 
involves a different factor overytime, namely the appropriate standard 
of tallness"*^. 


6. tif. "Moral Point of View , p. 73. 

7, 1^, p. 73. 

P« 

9, Ibid* P* 60, 
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In comparing, unliko lanking, no standard is involved. We do not need 
any •’standard" In order to assert that 'X la taller than Y', We just 
compaio X and Y. Criteria may, however, be involved In both 
comparing and ranking. 

Verification of factual ranking or comparison Is done with 
reference to the standard or criteria employed. But in case of the 
verification of value comparison and ranking, according to Baler, an 
additional 9,uestlon regarding the validation of the standards and cri- 
teila axises. That is» in case of a value judgment, we not only verify 
it with leferenoe to the standard or the criterion used, but we are also 
required to validate the criterion itself, 1. e. Is the criterion used in 
making the Judgment the right criterion 7 Baler's claim is that if 
*'we agree on the criteria to be employed, then value judgments can be 
empirically verified In exactly the same way as non- evaluative compa- 
risons and rankings. Nonetheless* the "characteristic disagreements" 
In ethics, for Baler, concern the rii^tness of the criterion In making a 
value judgment. And, therefore, value Judgments, according to him, 
"must not only be verified but also be validated" "It is not enough 
to show that if certain criteria are employed, then a thing must be 
said to have a certain degree of "goodness"} we must also show that 
these criteria ought to be employed." * Thus, the important difference 
between the verification of evaluative comparisons and rankings and 

10. p* 75. 
a. i&id, ^ 75. 

U. p. 75. 
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non- evaluative onea coneiate, according to him, in the fact that in the 
case of value judgments the criteria used are also to be validated, 
whereas, In the case of factual rankings and comparisons, this ques- 
tion does not arise. 

A Conceptual Analysis of Reason in Ethics . 

With the above sketch of what Baler thinks of the nature of value 
Judgments, let us now turn to his analysis of moral reasoning, which 
according to him consists in comparing courses of action open to us* 

For "practical reasoning is. • » answering the value question 'which 
is the best course open to me?" The best course of action, Baler 
holds, Is one which Is supported by the best reasons. Thus, a study 
of moral* reasoning would involve a conceptual analysis of reasons. 
Baier in this connection formulates three problems^*^ which he thinks 
a conceptual analysis of reason In ethics must deal with. Firstly 
i how do wo tell what Is In accordance with or contrary to reason? 

Secondly, why do people act in accordance with reason? And, thirdly, 
why should people do what is in accordance with reason and refrain 
from doing what Is contrary to It? At the moment we shall discuss 
Baier' s answer to the first of these questions, 

(a) HOW do we tell what is In accordance with or contrary to reason!? : 

When we are faced with alternative courses of action, we 
"deliberate" as to which cue of the alternatives has the "weightiest" 

14, Of, Moral Point of View ; p, 89, 
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reasons in Ua support. In our deliberation, we first "suivey" the 
fads of the situation in order to determine which of the considerations 
support the proposed line of action and which of them go against it. 
Secondly, we weigh these considerations In order to decide which 
course of action has the weightiest reasons in Its support. In survey- 
ing the facts of the situation, we consider all the pros and cons of the pro- 
posed action, That is, we determine whether a certain fact of the situa- 
tion is in favour or against it. In doing so, we are guided by what Baler 
calls, "rules of reason", or "consideration making beliefst " By a 
consideration making-belief, he means, "propositions to the effect that 

if a line of action is of a certain sort then the agent has a reason for or 

15 

against entering on it" The consideration making beliefs consist of 
the group- convictions, prevalent practices, customs etc,, which we 
learn as members of our community. It is on the basis of the consi- 
deration making beliefs that we come to regard certain facts as reasons 
In support of doing something, and certain facts as reasons against 
doing it. That selling the car is In my interest is a reason for me to 
sell it because of the following consideration making belief; The fact 
that doing something is In my Interest is a reason for doing it. We 
accept consideration making beliefs as facts which are not person- 
relative but are shared by all the members of one’s community. 

Therefore, they are not true or false for some particular Individual. 
"They are simply true or false" A fact which comes to be regarded 


15, Ibid, p. 94. 

16. ibJ4, p. 98. 
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as a reason for or against the proposed course of action Is always in 
relation to some particular person In a particular context*" For a 
given fact is a reason only because It is a reason for a particular 
person when deliberating about a number of alternative lines of action 
open to him, 

A consideration making belief, according to Baler, functions 
as the major premiss in an argument. The major premiss together 
with the minor premiss which states a fact of the situation function 
reasons for the proposed course of action and imply the proposed course 
of action, As for instance, (borrowing Baler's example); 

1, The fact that doing something would yield a high profit is a 
reason for doing it. 

Z, It would yield a high profit to sell my car to Paddy now. 

3, Therefore, the fact that it would yield a high profit to sell my 

car to Paddy is a reason for selling it now. 

The above argument offers a reason in favour of selling the car. 
Another argument may be constructed against it, offering reasons against 
selling the car. 

1, The fact that doing something is illegal is a reason against doing 

it. 

2, It would be illegal to sell my oar to Paddy now. 

3, Hence, the fact that selling It to Paddy now would be illegal is a 
reason against selling It now. 


ifeMi P' 98, 
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In the above examples 1 alone la simply either true or false. 

But 1 and 2 taken together constitute a reason for or against the pro- 
posed action, and they are so for a particular person in a particular 
situation. Such reasons "presumptively Imply the proposed course of 
action. Such a presumption can be confirmed or dlaconflrmed by 
'weighing* the pros and cons. Baler distinguishes^^ between 'presump- 
tive reason', 'prima facie reason', and 'reason on balance*. A 'pre- 
sumptive reason' in Baler's scheme gives rise to a presumption that a 
given reason is a 'prima facie' reason. A prima facie reason gives 
rise to the presumption that a given reason is a 'reason on balance', A 
prima facie reason supports a course of action "other things being 
et^ual", A 'reason on balance', on the other hand, conclusively estab- 
lishes a given course of action as the best course of action" all things 
considered". 

The above <|uoted examples provide a model as to how we set 
about 'surveying' facts In order to consider pros and cons of the proposed 
action. After having surveyed the relevant facts both for and against 
we come to the second stage of our deliberation when we have to deter- 
mine which consideration, or set of considerations, is the weightiest. 

The problem we ere fhoed with is to decide which one of the alternative 
courses of action has the strongest reasons In its support. 


18, Gi, ^oral Folnt of Viewt Pp» 102-105. 
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Balei believes tha.t just as We have consideration making 
beliefs, we also have "rules of superiority" In every society which 
deteimlne the superiority of one set of reasons over the other. 

Thus, he points out that leasons of self interest are regarded superior 
to reasons of meie pleasurej reasons of law, morality and religion, 
are regaided superior to reasons of self interest. 

Baler, besides making a gradation between different sorts of 
leasons, makl>s another distinction between 'individual rules of reason', 
'social rules of reason' and 'moral rules of reason'. Individual lules 
of reason are either 'self- regarding' or 'other ••regarding’. A self 
regarding reason can be either short-range or long range, A self- 
regarding short range reason concerns a person's enjoyment and desires. 
If we fittd a certain activity "enjoyable", "pleasant" or "agreeable", it 
becomes a reason for doing It. Similarly, an action which brings satis- 
faction to an agent's desires is thought; to be a reason for entoiing on 
that line of action, In brief, short range reasons are those which bring 
Immediate satisfaction to an individual. Other regarding reasons, on 


the other hand, do not concern an Individual's personal Interests but are 
concerned with the interests of other persons. 

In deliberation some considerations imply social rules. It is 
because of the existence of social rules that certain kinds of actions or 
behaviour are considered either objectionable or unobjectionable.^^ 

Coming to the moral considerations or moral rules of reason Baler defines 

19. Cl. Mmllsatiate- p- 

*0. Cl. Potot ot Vl«Wx-P. 
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them as those "which occur In moral deliberation and the occurence of 
which makes deliberation moral. Moral rules of reason or moral 
consideration making beliefs are, according to him, moral convictions 
such as "stealing Is wiong". Moral deliberation Is similar to delibera- 
tion In general. That Is to say, the two stages involved In deliberation 
considered earlier are also involved In moral deliberation. "Moral 
deliberation is like all kinds of deliberation, is a sort of calculus, a 
method of reckoning, of working out something - which course of action 
is supported by the best moral reasons, 

Moral convictions which function as moral rules of reason or 
moral consideration making beliefs can be true or false. It is an Important 
claim that Baler makes. He would agree that moral convictions are impe- 
ratival, but insists that their imperative force does not debar them from 
being true or false. He writes: 

My main contention is that we could not properly speak of 
morality, as opposed to a system of conventions, customs or laws, 
until the question of correctness or Incorrectness, truth or falsity, 
of the rules prevalent In a community is asked, until, in’ other words, 
the prevalent rules are subjected to certain tests. 

, , , only when the current vulei are contrasted with other 
possible Improved ideal rules, that a group can be said to have a morality 
as opposed to mere set of taboos. 

Thus, Baler would not compromise with the m#ta-<‘ ethicists who 
would regard basic principles of morality as underlvable. Ho, however, 
holds, contrary to Hare, that adherence to the moral point of view U 
essential - "a person must adopt the moral point of view, if he Is to b e 

ai. ibid, p. iW, ~ 
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moral. " And adopting tho moral point of view means reviewing the 
facts In the light of one's moral convictions. Adopting the moral point 
of view is^ however f not just accepting the moral convictions of a 
certain group. The tmth of the adopted moral convictions, he holds, 
must also be established. The question, 'what shall I do?' is answered 
with reference to the defining conditions of the moral point of view. 

Baler distinguishes between two sorts of defining conditions, vl4. 
formal and material. The formal conditions are. acting on moral 
principles, and (il) the universality of moral principles'^. Baler further 
lays down three criteria of moral rules Firstly, they must not be 
"self- frustrating, ” A principle Is self-frust rating If Its purpose Is 
frustrated the moment anyone starts acting on it. As for instance, the 
principle, 'when you are In need, ask for help, but never help another 
man If he is in need, ' Such a principle, though not contradictory, is 
objectionable from the moral point of view. Secondly, the principle 
must not be "self-defeating". For Baler "A principle is self-defeating 
if its point is defeated as soon as a person lets it be known that he has 
adopted For example, if one adopts a principle like 'Promise 

when you don't intend to keep it, ' the very purpose of giving a promise 
is defeated - since its purpose is to furnish a guarantee to the promisee. ' 
Thirdly, a principle must not be "morally impoaslble", A moral rule 
must be capable of being taught to everyone. But a morally Impossible 
rule, as 'always assert what you think is not the case, ' cannot be taught, 

27. Cf. 'i feral Point of V tew , Pp. 196-200, 
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2. I would enjoy doing X If I did X. 

3« Therefore, I ought to do X (other things being equal). 

The consideration making belief occuring in this argument 
as the major premiss Is, Baler thinks, the most elementary consi- 
deration making belief. The above argument, according to him, is 
a valid argument. What remains to be seen is whether the conclusion 
of this argument is true, that Is, whether the judgment '1 ought to do 
X* is better than Its contrary ’I ought not to do XV and Its contradictory, 
‘It Is not the case that I ought to do X, * 

The problem is thus, reduced, according to Baler, to showing 
that the consideration making belief occuring In the above argument is 
better than its contrary and contradictory.^^ 

To show that the accepted consideration making belief is better 
than Its contrary and contradictory is to show that Its contrary and con- 
tradictory are either "self- frustrating", or "self-defeating" or "morally 
Impossible" since these constitute the defining criteria of a moral rule. 
The contrary of the accepted consideration making belief would be "the 
fact (hat If I did X I would enjoy doing X is a reason for my not doing X. " 
Obviously, on Baler's interpretation, this consideration making belief 
is self frustrating for it counsels that whenever I enjoy doing something, 

X ought not to do that. The criteria of best course of action are linked 
with what we mean by the good life. "In evaluating a life, one of the 
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criteria of meilt which we use is how much satisfaction and how little 
fruetiation U there in that life. Our very purpose in "playing the 
lensoning game'^’^ is to maKlmlre satisfaction and mlnlmlase frustration."^^ 

Sitnilarlyi the contradictory of the presently accepted consideration 
making belief is also less satisfactory. For, the contradictory, " the 
fact that if 1 did X I would enjoy doing X is not a reason for nay doing X" 
neither tells me to do X nor does it explicitly stop me from doing X. This 
would mean that people who want to follow reason "would be neither 
advised to do what they would enjoy nor advised not do it. Baler sums 
up his discussion ihuss 

People who replace our most fundamental consideration making 
belief by its contrary or contradictory will not do as well as those who 
adhere to it. Those who adopt its contrary must even be said to be mad. 
This seems to me the best possible argument for the preferability of our 
fundamental consideration making belief to its contrary and its contradic- 
Jtory, And this amounts to a proof of its truth. I need not waste any 
further time on examining whether the other consideration making beliefs 
prevalent in our society are also true.^"^ 

(b) Why do people act in accordance with reason? 

The above discussion completes BaierU answer to the first 
question, i. «. « How do we tell what is In accordance with or contrary 
to reason? The question 'what shall I do?' is interpreted by Baler as 
a question asking 'what U the best course of action?' Baler's pat - 
answer is lhat the best course of action is the one which is supported 
by the best reasons. 


35. p.301, 
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The problem of moral juBtlflcatlon ia hex© reduced to the problem 
of determining what U in accordance with oi contrary to reason This 
brings US to Baler's second question, 'why do people act In accordance 
with reason and refrain from doing what is contrary to It? ' The ques- 
tion relates to the motive power of reason. How is it that reason has 
the powei to move us to act in a certain way? Baler thinks that when 
we deliberate over "what shall I do?', we try to accomplish theoretical 
as w^U as practical tasks. Th© theoretical task is accomplished when 
wo have got an answer to "what is the best course of actlnn?" But the 
practical task still remains to be completed. It concerns acting "in 
accordance with the outcome of the theoretical"^^ task. Thus, the 
question, 'why do people act in accordance with reason and refrain 
from doing what is contrary to it? ' concerns the practical task of 
deliberation. 

In the first instance, Baler thinks, this question poses no 
serious difficulty. W« act In accordance with reason "because we 
want to follow the best reasons" The question 'what shall I do? ' 
presupposes the questioner's tacit willingness to do what is In accor- 
dance with the outcome of his deliberation. Thus, the puzzle is "not 
why a man follows the best reasons"! rather the puzzle la, "why 
people should atop and think, to deliberate, to complete their theore- 
tical tasks. Baler's answer Is that It Is because of our socle - 

39. jM' 
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cultuial ti&lning, because of our "upbringing”, that we follow reason 
and refrain from doing what Is contrary to It. 

people do what 1b in accordancea with reason? 

All this finally takes us to the third problem 'why should people 
do what la In accoidance with reason or refrain from doing what is 
contrary to It?' It la important to deal with this question - for unleaa 
we have proved that one ought to follow reason we cannot prove that 
we ought to follow the weightiest reasons. Baler's treatment of this 
question reminds us of Toulmln's discussion of the "Limiting question”. 
Toulmln, as we have seen In chapter Third, labels the question "why 
should I do what is right?” as a limiting question, meaning that such a 
question admits of no literal answer. Somewhat in a similar tone Baler 
argues that the question 'why should 2 follow reason?' la aa silly aa the 
question 'why is a circle a circle?' He paraphrases this question aa 

. I wish to do what is supported by the best reasons. Tell me whether 
doing what is supported by the best reasons is doing what is supported 
by the host reasons?"'^* The question thus interpreted amounts to a 
"nonionsioal” question. He writes: 

The question 'why should X follow reason? ' simply does not make 
sense. Asking It shows complete lack of understanding of the meaning 
of 'why questions'. 'Why should 1 do this?' Is a request to be given the 
reason for saying that I should do this. It is normally asked when someone 
has already said, 'You should do this' and answered by giving tihe reason. 
But since 'should I follow reason?' means, Tell me whether doing what is 
supported by the best reasons Is doing what Is supported by the best rea.* 
sons', there Is simply no possibility of adding 'why? ' For the question 
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now comei to this, 'Tell me the reason why doing what is supported 
y e beat reasons is doing what Is supported by the best reasons. ' It 
is exactly like asking, 'why is a circle a circle? '42 

Baier, however, also gives a second interpretation to the ques- 
tion. 'Why should I follow reason?' may be taken, he holds, as a 
"request for a reason why one should enter on the theoretical task of 
the deliberation. "'^^ Thus, what the question now comes to is, whether 
one should do moral deliberation at ail. The question so formulated 
becomes a meaningful question. And, Baler's answer to this is in the 
positive. One should enter moral deliberation because "Deliberation is 
the only reliable method. Even if there were other reliable methods we 
could only tell whether they were reliable by checking them against this 
method. 

4. Critical Appraigal i 

Baier, like Toulmln, rejects the principal traditional theories. 

His discontent with the Traditional Schools is, as we have noted, on 
four major scores: Firstly, whether or not moral judgments can be mutually 
contradictory? secondly, whether are not they are action guiding; thirdly, 
whether or not there arc good reasons why one should do what is morally 
right and not its opposite; and fourthly, whether we know what is morally 
rl^t or wrong or we do not? His answers to the above four questions are 
la the aMrmatlve and he goes on to claim that an adequate theory must 
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account for all these features None of the traditional approaches does 
Justice to these four aspects of morality} hence, they are considered 
lnade<juate 4 Baler's claim is that his theory answers all these four 
questions satisfactorily. Consequently, he claims (i) that moral judg- 
ments state natural facts, hence, they can be mutually contradictory} 
(il) that, moral judgments can be true or false, and, moral arguments 
valid or invalid} (111) that, an ethical judgment can be deduced from 
factual premises, and (iv) that, in a moral argument, a moral judgment 
which occurs as the conclusion is entailed by the premises of the argu- 
ment, Xn short, he proposes an analytic model fm moral reasoning. In 
what follows, I shall examine the adequacy of these claims In the light 
of his proposed model of moral argumentation 

According to Baler to know which action is right or which is 
wrong Is to know which action is supported by the weightiest reasons. 

In ethical arguments one uses certain fundamental ethical propositions 
as major premises* These fundamental ethical propositions function 
as 'consideration making beliefs, 'rules of reason' or 'moral convic- 
tions' also. The verification of these consideration making beliefs Is 
n@C9»a&ry in order to determine which course of action is supported by 
the strongest of reasons* But, the procedure that Baler presents for 
determining the truth of a consideration making belief is faulty* Let 
us consider an example of a practical argumentt 
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• The fact that if l ^id x I would enjoy doing x 1b a leaeon for 
me to do X, 

2. 1 would enjoy doing x, 

3* Therefore f I ought to do x (other things being equal). 

In the above argument 1 statee a consideration making belief. That 
3 Is Supported by a good reason depends upon the truth of 1. If 1 
1# true then 3 is correct and If 1 Is false then 3 has no good reason 
In support of It. Baler's rnaxlm for determining the truth of 1 Is 
that "Premises of an argument are true if the argument Is valid and 
the conclusion is true,"^^ 

Thus, In order to decide whether the fundamental proposition 
(consideration making belief) is true, wo have to determine the validity 
of the argument and the truth of the conclusion. That 1 is true* if the 
argument of which I is the major pvemlae is valid, and. 3 is true. The 
criterion of validity which Baler has in mind is the one applied to deductive 
arguments. But the criterion for determining the truth of the consldeia- 
tion making beliefs as suggested by Baler is Incorrect, for the premises of 
a valid argument ma/j^false. and those of an invalid argument be true. A 
valid argument (s generally defined as one in which it Is impossible to 
accept the premises and reject the conclusion. That is. in a valid argu- 
ment, in accepting the premises one is logically committed to accepting 
the conclusion too. From the truth of the conclusion and the validity of 
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the argument, theiefore, no truth- claim can be made about the premises. 
A true proposition Is implied by any proposition whatsoever and a false 
proposition Implies any proposition whatsoever. It is elementary. 

Baier, however, violates this elementary rule of logic. This slip on 
Baler's part has far reaching consequences. For, if his criterion for 
determining the truth of consideration making beliefs is not workable, 
then there Is no other way of doing it. And, If we cannot determine the 
truth of consideration making beliefs, we can never tell, accepting 
Baler's system whether or not a course of action is actually supported 
by the best of reasons. 

If, on the other hand, Baler is not using the term 'validity' in the 
strictly formal sense, the sense In which It is used in deductive logic, 
then he should have specified the sense in which he is using It. On the 
contrary, there is no evidence to think that he is not using 'valid* in 
its formal sense. The criterion for determining the truth of the consi- 
deration making beliefs, hence, cannot be accommodated within the 
logical soketne of his system* 

Independent of the above difficulty, his criterion is circular too. 
Let us restate his criterion} '^Premises of an argument are true if the 
argument Is valid and the conclusion is true. ' The difficulty arises 
when one comes to establishing the truth of tiie conclusion. He says, 

"In order to determine the truth of the conclusion, we have only to find 

a / 

out whether the recommended course of action Is the best." And to 
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flay that the recommended course of action is the best Is to say# accoid- 
ing to him# that it is better than Its contradictory or contrary. There- 
fore In the example given above, the conclusion (I ought to do x) is true 
if it is better than its contrary (I ought not to do x) or contradictory (It 
Is not the case that I ought to do x). The trouble with Baler's system 
begins when one tries to decide whether or not a given Judgment is 

better than Its contrary or contradictory. The contrary of ' 1 ought 

s 

to do x' Is (according to Baler), 'I ought not to do x*. How to hnow 
which one of the two judgments is true? The actual comparison# In 
Baler's system# la not between these two opposing judgmental It is 
rather in their supporting reasons. Thus# to be able to say that *I 
ought to do x’ is better than its contrary one has to aoc ept that the 
reasons In support of 'X ought to do x' are weightier than the reasons 
in support of '1 ought not to do x'. That is to say# the consideration 
making belief 'The fact that if 1 did x 1 would enjoy doing x is a reason 
for me to do x' Is better than its contrary# 'The fact that If I did x 
I would enjoy doing x Is a reason for me not to do x'« But to say that 
one consideration making belief# say A# Is better than its contrary or 
contradictory is to say that A is true# because according to Baier if 
a certain statement P Is better than its contrary or contradictory then P is 
true. This is where circularity is Involved. For# in order to know that 
a certain fundamental ethical proposition (consideration making belief) 

Is true* we are told# we have to decide that the conclusion of the argu- 
ment in which the given consideration making belief appears as a major 
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premise, Is true. But to be able to determine that the conclusion is 
true, one has to decide that the consideration making belief la better 
than its contrary or contradictory. Thus, when we apply Baler's 
criteiion, we find that in an ethical argument, the truth of the premises 
is grounded in the truth of the conclusion and truth of the conclusion 
is grounded in that of the premises. In the context of the example of 
the practical argument given above, the major premise (The fact that 
If I did xl would enjoy doing x is a reason for me to do x) Is true if the 
conclusion (I ought to do x) is true. But the conclusion is true if the 
major premise Is true. In order to know the trtith of the conclusion. 

We should already know the truth of the major premise. Now, if we 
cannot establish the truth of a consideration making belief Independently, 
without making It depend upon the truth of the conclusion of the argument, 
then Baler's criterion for determining the truth of the premises has no 
use. 

There are also difficulties with regard to his notion of the truth 
and falsity of ethical judgments. It is one of the major claims of Baler 
that 'true' and 'false' are applicable to ethical Judgments. According 
to Baler the truth of a moral conviction consists in its being a reason 
in moral deliberation. In his own words - "We are now asking whether 
this widely held belief is true, whether this fact really is a reason or 
merely believed to be so. 
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Thus, a certain moral conviction can be counted as true If It 
can bo admitted as a reason in an ethical argument. But If the truth 
of a moral conviction la believed to consist merely In its being a reason, 
then any moral conviction which can be entered as the major premise 
in an ethical argument would be true. The sentence, "The fact that if 
1 did X 1 would enjoy doing x is a reason for me not to do x" is as 
true as its contrary," The fact that If I did xl would enjoy doing x Is 
a reason for me to do x". Both can be entered as major premises in 
arguments. If It is in this sense that Baler claims truth or falsity of 
ethical expressions, then his conception of ‘truth^ is astoundlngiy 
trivial. Baler might say that the sentence "The fact that if! did x 1 
would enjoy doing x is a reason for me not to do x*’ is not actually a 
leason but merely believed to be so. But this sentence does actually 
provide a reason for the judgment, "I ou^^t not to do x" Baler would, 
probably, like to qualify that a moral conviction can be genuinely enter- 
tained as a reason if it is better than its contrary or contradictory. 
This, however, yields a peculiar notion of "truth" as "best" If in a 
certain case the best course of action, therefore, the best (available) 
consideration making belief is true • then not*best becomes not true or 
false. But, 'best' admits of three degrees as against the two values of 
truth, > What Is not best may not be worst, but what is not true is cer- 
tainly false* 
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Stoveneon^®, we have seen, rightly polnte out that the word 'true' 
has a strictly formal sense in the context of deductive reasoning! The 
formal sense of •ti*ue* cannot be divorced from the formal sense of the 
word 'valid'. Both are interconnected. Therefor e< if 'valid' is being 
used in its formal sense, then 'true' has also to be used In its formal 
sense. In Baler's system the notions of 'contrariety' and 'contradiction' 
play important roles. Both are logical notions and Baler is using them 
in their formal senses. However, he is using the word 'true* in an alto- 
gether different sense - a sense which is completely incompatible with 
the normal use of 'valid', 'contrariety' and 'contradiction'. He Is using 
'true' more tn its idiomatic sense than in its formal sense. Baler 
might say that, 'true' when used in the context of ethical statements, means 
the best. He may be right, But he cannot then use 'valid' 'contradiction' 
and *true' In two logically incompatible senses, £tther he has to give up 
his deductive model of ethical arguments or use 'true' in the sense In 
which it is used In formal logic. Baler does not actually succeed in 
controverting the claim of those who deny the application of 'true' and 
'false* to ethical expressions because he changes the meaning of 'true*. 

Technically speaking, the structure of ethical argument as suggested 
by Baler Is itself faulty. He deduces, "1 ought to do x (other things being 
equal)", from the premises "The fact that if I did x I would enjoy doing x 
is a reason for me to do x" and "I would enjoy doing x". But by no rule of 

i'1 II 111 If I. I i I. | m r I , „ .uni if^ n IW < H. n I miP I wi I ■■I 
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Infeience each a Reduction Is possible* From the said premises, 
using the rule of Modus Ponens, one can infer only. ’’There is a 
reason for me to do x" and not "I ought to do x” ”, "I ought to do x” 
can be inferred if an argument of the following form la constructed. 

If If there Is a reason for me to do x then I ought to do x, 

2f There is a reason for me to do x. 

3, Therefore I ought to do x. 

Baler does not employ any such argument. However, in his system, 
'the best thing to do' means 'the course supported by the best reasons'. 
Unfortunately h® does not argue how these two phrases are synonymous. 
But taking Baler on his words our practical argument would be as 
follows! 

1* The fact that if X did x 1 would enjoy doing x Is a reason for 
me to do x. 

2, I would enjoy doing x. 

3* Hence, there Is a reason for me to x, 

4* Therefore, x Is the best thing for me to do. 

In this argument again we don^t get the desired conclusion, "I ought to 
do x”. What Is the relationship between the expression ”X Is the best 
thing for me to do” and the expression, ”I ought to do x’'7 Unless a 
logical link between these two expressions is provided, Baler's deduc*. 
tlve modsl of ethical arguments remains inadequate. Are these two 
expressions synonymous? Baler does not say so. Does the expression 
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"x Is the best thing to do" entail the expression "I ought to do x" He 
does not say this either. The most that he says is that '’the criteria 
of best course of action are linked with what we mean by the good life". 

But in what way are the criteria of the best course of action linked with 
the good life? Baler has no satisfactory answer. 

Even if Baler succeeds in finding some semblance of an answei to 
the above difficulties, there is yet another difficulty which Is of para- 
mount importance. This is regarding the kind of moral code Baler is 
describing. I doubt the existence in any society i of -i such a well struc- 
turedf explicitly enunciated moral code equlped with consideration making 
beliefs and rules of priority as envisaged by Baler* He seems to take 
for granted the existence of such a moral code. However, as far as my 
knowledge goes - there is no such code in any society whatsoever, civilized 
or tribal. The nearest approximation to the kind of code Baler requires Is 
a legal system* But Baier^^, cannot consistently accept any system of laws 
as moral. For he is averse to having his moral convictions formulated in 
legal lingo. He holds that "the concept of law does not fit the core of 
morality* * , . Moxallty, therefore, cannot be any sort of law."®® But 
all this is peripheral and a matter of empirical investigation. The question 
cantral to the difficulty is that even if such a code existed - what kind of a 
code would it be? While discussing the methods of establishing the truth 
of consideration making beliefs » Baler writes: 


49* Moral Point of View; p. 304. 
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To sum up. People who replace our moat fundamental consi- 
deration-making belief by its contrary or contradictory will not do as 
well as those who adheie to it. Those who adopt Its contrary must 
even be said to be mad* This seems to me the best possible argument 
for the preferability of our fundamental consideration making belief to 
Its contrary and contradictory. And this amounts to a proof of Its 
truth. I need not waste any further time on examining whether the 
other consideration making beliefs prevalent In our society are also 

true. 51 

It follows from the above passage that the consideration making 
beliefs prevalent In any society are all true. Audi therefore, xn moial 
deliberation one has got to, If one is not preferring madness to normalcy, 
use consideration- making beliefs as major premises In arguments. In 
the final analysis "prevalence" functions as the distinguishing mark of 
true moral rules. But If we can never go against the prevalent moral 
convictions, can there ever be development In the moral code of a society? 
Would the moral code not be completely static? The contrary or contra- 
dictory of a prevalent moral consideration making belief Is ever doomed 
to be declared worse than the prevalent one. This leaves no room for 
any social reform* any Improvement in the existing system of morale. 

But this is neither the case nor desirable. Baler in his system falls 
to account for the dynamic character of a moral code. 
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B'ipportlng reaBonft and the ethical judgment In an ethical argument Je 
not a a rigorous aa It Is In arguments which are normally oharacterlu ed 
as d«ductive« That is to say in an ethical argument the conclusion doee 
not analytically follow from the premises. But if a certain amount of 
looseness in the relationship between the premlBses and the conclusion 
is permissible within the framework of deductive arguments, then 
ethical arguments can also be regarded as deductive. The disagreement 
amongst the ethlclsts Is, dius, essentially about the relationship between 
the premises and the conclusion of an ethical argument. Stevenson and 
Toulmln both hold that an ethical Judgment is inferred from factual 
premisesi and ^ersfore they are logically committed to holding that the 
relationship between non value premises and a value Judgment is not 
analytic, since a value Judgment Is logically different from a non value 
Judgment. Hare and Baler, on the other hand, regard the relationship 
between the premises and the conclusion in an ethical argument as analy- 
tic* But for Hare, every valid ethical argument must contain a moral 
principle as the major premise, In which ease the conclusion cannot assert 
anything which is not impLlcitiy asserted in the premises. Baier holds 
that an ethical Judgment is analytically inferred from factual premises but 
he finds no legieal difference between a value Judgment and a non- value 
Judgment* 

Thus, the denial that ethical arguments are deductive primarily 
hinges ott the assertion that a value Judgment is inferred from factual 
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promisea and tb^t value judgrnenta and factual judgments are logically 
different* Whereas the aeaertton that ethical arguments are deduc- 
tive primarily rests on the assertion that no value judgment can be 
Inferred from purely factual premises or that both value judgment® 
and factual Judgments belong to the same category. 

There are, however, some thinkers^ who maintain, on the one 
hand, that moral reasoning Is deductive and, on the other l^and, that 
the relationship between the premises and the conclusion of an ethical 
argument is not as determined or rigorous as it Is in non ethical deduc- 
tive arguments, Prasad for instance holds that the Justification of 
singular moral judgment consists in showing that, "it Is an instance of 
a maxim (or principle),"^ He, like Hare, writes s "If made explicit, 
the reasoning will consist of some maxim (or maxims), some factual 
statement (or statements) stating the facts of the case, and the moral 
judgment in g,uestlon as a oonseguence of theirs. The argument will 

claim to show that the facte of the case are such that the mstxim applies 

% 

to them and therefore the moral judgment In q^aestlon Is justified," 

He thinks of moral arguments as enthymemetto in character (where the 
major premise is hidden). However, unlike Hare and Baler, he holds 
that a moral judgment is not entailed by the premises of the argument, 

1, Cf, Raj endra Prasad, "Justifloatlon In JCthlos", The Indian Journal 
of Phaosephy, VoU 1, Mo, I, 1959, 

g, Ibld> p, 6, 
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He writes: 

It is because of the importnAt role hunoan decision plays In It 
that ethical reasoning becomes less rigorous than scientific reasoning* 

It is clearly not as rigorous as formal reasoning where decision plays 
(almost) no part. It Is not, therefore, proper to say that In a moral 
argument the premises entail the conclusion* In ascertaining whether 
one proposition entails another proposition the element of decision plays 
no significant role because the entailment relations between propositions 
are controlled by clear-cut and rigorous rules of inference. It may be 
that we can present an ethical argument in a syllogistic form, but it 
remains true that In It the relationship between premises and conclusion 
is not as mechanical or determined as in non-ethical arguments*^ 

I entirely agree with the view that in ethical reasoning the 
Inference is not as strict as it is in non-ethical argument. It is so 
because of the choice element Involved in ncaklng moral decisions* In 
an argument where the Inlerenoo is strict or determined, it is impossi- 
ble for me to accept the premises and reject the conclusion* But in 
case of moral reasoning It would not be a contradiction to accept a 
moral rule "Every one ought to keep one's promises'* and the factual 
statement, "A promised to do Y" but not accept the judgment, "A ought 
to do Y." 3aoh situations are not rare, if not frequent, In one's moral 
life. Both Hare and Baler conceive of moral reasoning as strictly for- 
mal In nature. Both regard the relationship between the premises and 
the conclusion in an ethical argument as that of entailment. We have 
already discussed^ the shortcomings of their analyses. On their analyses 
it is difficult to account for the choice factor which is essential to a 
moral decision, Hare Is, indeed, right in holding that no value Judgment 


4, Ibid* p. la. 

4. Bupra, pp. ai^ pp. 
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can be entailed by non value premises. But h© present© a model of 
ethical arguments which It la diflioult to worK with. Following the 
pattern of moral reasoning as formulated by him. It tu^ne out that 
either any moral Judgment, for example, "1 ought to be diBoourteoue 
to my elderii*' can bo unlverBallased in which oaee any moral judgment 
can be justified, or contrary to his claim the utilitarian argument 
cannot universallaed t^ln which case ethical arguments, on his own 
admlsslOtt, breakdown. Besides, we have seen that Hare’s claim 
that moral judgments are unlversalixable is tnooneistent with his 
adherence to Hums's law that no moral judgment can be derived 
(analytically) from statements of fact alone. The unlversalisabillty 
thesis inescapably commits him to accepting that there is a^east one 
Instance In which a value Judgment Is "entailed" by factual premises. 
Hare has only two alternatives t either he gives up supporting Hume's 
law, or withdraws Ms universalisahiUty thesis. But if he gives up 
Hume's law his entire thesis changes radically. And if ho withdraws 
his universalisabtlity thesis ^en on his theory ethical justification 
becomes impossible* For according to him, if a value judgment 
is not ?<^unlvevsaltsable it ceases to be a value judgment and consequently 
it cannot be jusllBed either* 

BaloJT like Mare, proposes an analytic model ol moral reasoning. 
Though bis analysts is not like Mare's, yet ho also regards that te 
relatioaship between the premises and the conclusion in an ethical argu* 
raent is that of entallmiftt* Though they seem to be making contradictory 
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clftlmv maintaining that no value Judgment can be derived from 

non value premieee and Baler holding that a value judgment la derived 
from factual premlaea* Yet these seemingly contradictory claims are 
not actually contradictory. Hare makes a logical distinction between 
value Judgments and factual judgments which Baler does not* For 
Baler ethical Judgments state facts* Therefore, his claim that a value 
Judgment Is derived from factual premises does not really contradict 
Hare's denial of It, 

However, difficulties more or lees similar to those that we 
encounter In Hare's analysts creep up in Baler's analysis too. Baler's 
ntaln objective It to distinguish between good and had reasons In ethics* 
But the procedure that he delineates in order to do this, we have found 
to he completely unworkable* We have seen that In Baler's theory, 
establishing the truth of the consideration making beliefs Is most oruetal 
for determining whether or not a given course of action Is supported by 
the best of reasons* The whole purpose of his analytic model of moral 
reasoning is defeated If we are not able to verify the consideration making 
beliefs which fuMctlnn as major premises in ethical arguments* We have 
shown^ that Baler fails to providle a logically adequate criterion to deter*< 
mine the truth of the consideration making beliefs* 

The dllHleultUs whleh we have laced In the analyses of Hare and 
Baler are prlmatUy due to the type of modob they construe to enplatn 
the nature of moral reasoning* They try to import into ethical 


d* Bupra* pp* 1SJ*37* 
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Ax'gumente th« rlgouv of formal argumenta* Howevei# the rigour of formal 
avgumonta la due to the rtgoroua rules of inference applied therein Where 
one px’opoaition la entailed by another propoaltion* the element of declaion 
Ib completely aba ent» In accepting one propoaitlon» one is logically com- 
mitted to accepting the other* But ethical arguments cannot have the 
rigour of formal arguments almply because moral commitment is not 
logical commitment* A moral commitment ia a matter of choice and 
deoiaion which logical commitment la not* Therefore# certain amount 
of looaeneaa will always be present in the relationship between premisea 
and the conclusion of an ethical argument* 

However# If it ia accepted that the inference in ethical arguments 
Is not rigorous or determined as in non- ethical deductive arguments, 
then it is dUllcult to understand in what significant sense can ethical 
arguments be charaeteriaed as deduotive* Prasad is indeed right 
in saying that 'it ia not proper to say that In a moral argument the pre- 
mises entail the eonelueion'* But the point ia whether the looseness in 
the relationship between the premises and the conoluston of ethical 
arguments can be accomodated within the net work of formal rules of 
inference* 1 donot think that this peculiar feature of ethical argumnnts 
can be aooounted for in terms of format logic* The rules of inference 
of a deductive system are completely mechanical In their appUoatlon 
because the conditions of their applteatlon are specified fhlty* Therefore 
it is in their very nature to yield only rigorous inference* Ifooce# those 
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'ule» CAnnot: be Applied In th© realm of moral reasoning. 

We have already seen that the methods of formal logic are not 
applicable to moral reasoning because elements of choice and decision 
ire Involved In moral conduct. Therefore! it is possible! without any 
ear of committing a contradiction! to accept the moral rule! 'Every 
me ought to keep one's promises' together with the factual statement! 

A promised to do Y" and not accept the Judgment, "A ought to do Y". 

•ueh a situation arises when one Hs laced with a situation where two 
nanlms of a moral system oome in conflict with each other. In such 
I. situation a decision is ari^ived at not only by considering the relevant 
acts of the situation but also by taking into account the probable con- 
e^uences of followii^ or not following anyone of the two conflicting 
nanlms* Normally! It is on tike basis of the strength of the expected 
onse<|uene«B that one decides in favour of following one maxim and 
ejecting the other. Now! If an utterance E expressing a moral deal* 
ton is said to follow deductively from a set of factual premises • F* 
ogether with a general moral rulot say! Jl, then it is logically improper 

0 accept R and W and reject £. It would be so whether one calls the 
elatlonshtp between the premie es consisting of R and F and the conclu- 
ion K that of "entailment" or that of "Implication”. And if the reta* 
lonship between premises and the ceneluslen of an ethical argument 

s neither diat el 'entallment' nor ie it that of Hmpllcation'! then there 

1 no use hankering alter » deductive model of argument. If one Insists on 
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calling ouch a pattern oi reasoning deduotivst one may} but it would be 
deductive In name only not in character. 

However t to oay that In an etlilcal argument the bond between 
the moral Judgment and its oupportilng reasons ia not as strong as in 
non* ethical argumanto. is not to say that ethical reasoning lo subjective. 
Similarly to say that the inference from a set of reasons to an ethical 
Judgment is loose in the sense that it is not rigorous or determined is 
not to say that there are no objective grounds for making such an Infe- 
rence. Stevenson is right to the extent of saying that the relationship 
between the premises and the conclusion in an ethical argument Is not 
formal, and that an ethical Judgment is Inferred from factual premises. 
But it does not meam as he thlnfeSf that the inference is psychological 
or that there are no objective grounds for making the inference. We 
have already argued^ for not accepting the Stevensonian analysis . The 
crucial objection to his analysis Is that if we were to follow his method, 
we would not be able to distinguish between good and bad reasons in 
moral reasoning and, consequently, proper from improper Inference 
in ethical arguments. Admitted that since ethical arguments are non* 
deduetlvi) therefore the question of their being valid in the sense in which 
deductive arguments ars valid does not arise. This does not, 
however mean that sthicai arguments are not valid in any other sense 
dtiferwat from the formal one. The dUBeolty with Stevenson is 
that even when he realises the noA>.niialytle * non-doductlve 
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character of moval iroasonlngt he does not ofloif any appropyiat© cyitef loti 
oif oyltoyla on the basU of which we can dtstingutah between proper and 
improper inference* good and bad reasons* 

The need for ethical jnstifioatlon arisen when a moral jtjidgment 
ie ohaUenged* We justify it by adducing reasons In Its support. The 
reasons given in support are intended to supply evidence in favour of the 
Judgment in ig^uestlon* Thus* when somebody offers a certain statement 
or a set of statements* Rj* r^* as reasons in support of the 

moral Judgment P, what he la offering Is evidence which is intended to 
support P« thus* constitute the reasons from which P 

is inferred* This inference thou^ not analytic has Us own procedure* 

R|, Bg* i*« Hq* and P* in an ethical argument are claimed to be so 
related that to beUeve ft 1* Rg, is to believe P. The Justification 

of a moral Judgment prs-suppoees acceptance of a moral system* la a 
moral discourse it is from within a certain system that Justification is 
given and rules of Inlerence are drawn* 

Kthics is the cofieern of human beings living in society. Therefore 
oQo^s moral perception is subjeet to the social system one belongs to* 
Toulmln rtf^tly claims^ that the noHon «d duty Is MntelUgtbls* only in the 
eontoKt of communal tils. Vvery society possesses a certain moral code 
oonslatliMi sf a set of moral rnlos and moral principles sudh as '*S:very one 
ought to hoop Otters promises'* or **Stealtag is wrong** etc. These normal 
prittciptes da vulsi of conduet lunotlon as roles of inference in a moral 

H IM* 

(. Cf. m«M«B ULlftkt, *. tM. 
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argument. But these mural xules are not so rigid as not to admit of any 
exception. They are not as strict as the axioms of formal logic* It is so 
as Mill points out because of ‘’the complicated nature of human affairs”*^. 
The rules of conduct cannot be so formulated as w admit of no excep- 
tions, Hence no kind of action can be laid down as always obligatory or 
condemnable* $lnce moral rules are pllablei the relation between an 
ethical Judgment and Its supporting reasons in an argument cannot be 
as rigorous as In formal arguments. 

The Moral rules of a system state what kinds of acts are generally 
permissible or not permissible, or what kinds of acts are right or wrong 
in that system* U certain kinds of actions are permissible under a moral 
rule# asttons of diat kind are rlg^tv and If certain kinds of actions are 
prohibited ander a moral rule# then actions of that kind are considered 
wrong* Moral rules# since they state what kinds of actions are permlsel- 
bls or not permissible# they function like 'permits’ or 'licences’ for 
making legitimate inferences In moral arguments. Whether the inference, 
in a metal argument Is proper or not can be determined by an appeal to a 
relevant moral rule* Is like showing a permit for doing a certain thing. 
Thus the legitimacy of the Inference in moral arguments depends upon 
whether or not there ie n required licence. 

Thus* for example# in the argument# "X ouiht to have done Y 
because he promised A to do Y"# the evidence# 'X promised A to do Y', 

cOAitllutes diie condition under which A It Juetilied to eay# “X ou^t to 

c; l#tbrary ed^Vwew Yorkr 

puttott and dompany, 1^10} Chapter XI# p, 23. 
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have done Y'*, That it does constitute the condition can be ehown by 
appealing to the relevant moral ruWf "Promises ought to be kept", 
or "Every one ought to keep one*s promises*" 

Here, it Is extremely important to note that the moral lule 
itself cannot be regarded as constituting a part of the evidence for mak- 
ing the Judgment* The trouble with Toulmln's analysis, we have dU- 
cussed^^i is Just (hist He denies that ethical arguments are deductive, 
yet he wants to import into what he calls ^evaluative Inference* the 
rigour of deductive inference* This he does by entering a moral rule 
as a reason In support of a moral Judgment* However, a moral rule, 
lor instance, 'Promises ought to be kept', itself does not function as a 
reason in support of the Judgment* Kather It makes the statement "X 
promised A to do Y", a gopd reason for the judgment, "X ought to have 
done Y* " The moral rules which function as licences or rules of info- 
renee behave like hypothetical sastatements* Thus, "Promises ought 
to be kept, " can be remodelled as, "If one promises anyone to do 
something then one ought to do that." The hypotiietical does not assert 
anything* it only authortses us to assert the consequence U the condi- 
tion mentioned in the antecedent is satis Hed* It allows, us to make 
inferenee* 

gemebody might argue that the Judgment "X ought to have done Y", 
cannot be Inferred from the statement "X promised A to do Y" alone, 
but only In oonjunetion with the moral rule "Promises ought to be kept*" 


to. dupra, pp, tg-OO. 
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He would be 3*lgbt only 1£ the inference in ethical asfgumenta le taken to 
be analytic In nature which It le not. Moreover, the hypothetical embo- 
dying a moral rule cannot bo uaed as one of the promlBos In the argu- 
ment because It functlona as a rule of Inference and a rule of Inference 
Itaelf cannot be Included in the premleee. Ao Ryle point® outs "The 
principle ol an Inference cannot be one of It® premise® or part of It® 
premise®* Concluelons are drawn from premlsee In accordance with 
the principle®, not from premise® that embody those principles. The 
rule® of evidence donot have to be testified to by the witnesses* " 

Here, by, *the principle of inference' Ryle does not mean only the rules 
of inference of a deductive system, but also "the most 'meaty' and deter- 
minate hypothetical statements like "If today is Monday, tomorrow 
is Tuesday." ** 

The link between the eupporting evidence and the moral Judgment 
1® provided by the moral rules accepted in one's society* A reason, 
therefore, would be a good reaeon if It relates the moral Judgment In 
4|uestion with a moral rule. The legitimacy ol the inference is, thus, 
granted by the rules prevalent in the society. 

Two ^oeition® can be asked at this stage t (a) whether the rule 
referred to Is actually a moral rule in the eystem, and (b) whether the 
rule is a eorreot rnle* The Itret goestion can be anewered by making 

U. aUbertRyle, •* *lf*, ‘So', and 'Because* ", gt^HgtoPhical ^nalystjf , 
ed« by Man Black, Prentice Kail Inc. 1963, pp* 306-7* 

12* Ibid* p. 307* 
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An empivlcAl. inveatigadna whathei* such And each, la the case. It ia like 
determining whether a permit is genuine or fake, valid or invAlid. To 
find out the genuineness and the validity of a government permit, on© 
has to see whether the permit is duly signed by the concerned authority 
and that it bears the seal of the sighing authority etc. Similarly in 
case of a moral rule, one has to find out whether the rule In question 
Actually forms a part of the moral system, and whether or not conflicts 
with any other moral rule of that syatem. 

The Second question concerns the propriety of the moral rule in 
question* It seeks justification of a moral rule itself. One cannot 
justify a moral rule in terms of one's 'approval* or 'disapproval'. That 
is, ons cannot aniswer the question "Why ought promises be kept" by 
saying "Because I approve of it" ( or "htest people approve of it" t X4or, 
can one justify it by saying that if someone did not follow the rule, people 
would not believe him. The justification of a moral rule consists in show- 
ing that the rule performs the functions expected of it and of other moral 
principles, The function of n moral principle is to regulate our behaviour 
in such a way as to satisfy as far as possible the desires and aims of all 
the members of a community. There would not be any uee of a moral 
code if it were not to serve this purpose. Communal living would be 
impossible if people did not control their behaviour so as to have 
regard lor ons another'# interests. Thersfore, any moral rule which 
tqnds to eonfliot with these ihnctions has to be given up. It Is like 
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cancelling or withdrawing a permit. 

The view that I have argued for in the preceding pages has 
close affinity with that of Toulmin. 
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